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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this research was to describe and 
analyse the major developments which took place in the field 
of secondary education in Jamaica since this country achieved 
its Independence, i.e., between August 6, 1962 and August 6, 
1972. The focus of the study was directed to an examination 
of the major factors associated with the expansion of 
secondary school facilities and the diversification of.the 
secondary education programme. 

The major concern at this level was with the Second- 
ary? Highs Schools? whichywere ofveritish origin, and tradition- 
ally referred to as Grammar Schools. Close attention was 
given to the attempts made over the period to shift the 
emphasis from these schools to two other types of schools: 
firstly, in favour of the Comprehensive School, and secondly, 
in favour of the Junior Secondary School. 

Documentary data were collected from a variety of 
sources in Jamaica over a four-month period between May and 
August 1972. Interviews were conducted with the former 
Minister of Education and other officials associated with 
education. 

The findings suggest that over the decade since 
Independence the development of secondary education was in 
the direction of attempts to democratize secondary education- 


al institutions and to diversify the secondary education 
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programme. This was in keeping with the philosophy of 
egalitarianism propounded by the Government which held office 
during the decade under study. The introduction of the 
Government Common Entrance Examination in 1957 marked the 
beginning of the process of change in this direction. The 
implementation of the "70/30" formula was the first major 
step in democratizing access to secondary education. 

This was followed by experiments in Comprehensive 
type education and the introduction of Junior Secondary 
Schools. It was found that the Grammar Schools expanded 
only minimally over the period, suggesting a shift of empha- 
Sis iy tie Clricivel policy L£LOMm Lilis cCybe Ob eGCucetion tO 
(iat Offered in the Junior Secondary Schools. 

It was noted that during the course of the rise of 
the new types of secondary education deficiencies in the 
supply of secondary school graduates developed. The dilemma 
appeared to be associated with a conflict between equity in 
terms of “Secondary education for all" and the provision of 
higher manpower skills to meet the needs of the Jamaican 
economy. 

Tt was felt that this study provided some insights 
into a way of dealing more effectively with the problems 


related Go this poate cCOontiict Of Goals. 
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CHAPTER I 


OBJECTIVE OF THE STUDY AND 
RESEARCH DESIGN 
Introduction 
In this chapter the main objective of the study is 
outlined and areas of study delineated. A justification for 
the work is presented, terms are defined, and the research 


design reviewed. 


Objective of the Study 

The main objective of this study was to describe and 
analyze the major developments which took place in secondary 
education in Jamaica in the decade following her Independ- 
ence, i.e., 1962-72. The major emphasis of the study was 
upon ae expansion of secondary school facilities and the 
diversification of the secondary education programme. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the rise of the Comprehensive 
School and the Junior Secondary School vis-a-vis government 
policy to de-emphasize the traditional Grammar Schools. 

In order to achieve the main objective of the 
research, the following three areas were set out for inves- 
tigation: 

1. A description of Damaica prior to Independence 
with particular reference to social and political develop- 


ments germane to the island's educational system. This 


area of study was deemed essential in order to place the 
events? of9/1962=725 in’ perspective: 

2. Examination of major developments in secondary 
education in Jamaica after Independence. Particular atten- 
tion was to be given to secondary high school enrolment 
trends, expenditures on secondary education and to teacher- 
pupil ratios. 

3. Study of the Comprehensive and Junior Secondary 
School in Jamaica during the decade following Independence. 
Because this area was of particular importance to the main 
objective of the study, the following sub-areas of investi- 
gation were included: 

(a) A review of the comprehensive school concept as 

seen in Jamaica. 

(b) A study of the stated goals for these schools, 
their perceived features and functions. 

(c) Description of the events leading to the 
establishment of Jamaica's two comprehensive 
schools. 

(d) An outline of the objectives of the Junior 
SecondarysSeheol andva reviewrol their eurri- 


cula and programmes. 


Justification for the Study 
Three main arguments are presented here in justifi- 
Cation of the study. In the first place, the available 


evidence indicates that to date very little work has been 


3 
done by way of a systematic description and analysis of the 
factors associated with the expenditure of a large portion 
of Jamaica's national budget on secondary education, partic- 
ularly with respect to the diversification of the tradition- 
al secondary education system, mainly through the introduc- 
tion of the Junior Secondary Schools. In his contribution 
to the Budget debate in Parliament on June 30, 1971, the 
former Minister of Education gave this reason for the 
special emphasis that was placed on the Junior Secondary 
programme : 

fine cemuchsattentionshas: beenspaid stoxthe Junior 
Secondary Schools because they were a new institution 
and because they catered largely to the under-privi- 
leged. (The Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica. July l, 
LOi7ele.) 

Secondly, secondary education has been the subject 
of much public criticism and controversy during the period 
under study particularly in respect to experiments in pro- 
grammes and the changes in policy. Therefore, a study of 
this nature should throw some light on some of the factors 
related to the conflicting views that have been expressed 
in regard to perceived advantages and disadvantages of the 
new programmes and policies. Since Independence, public 
demand for secondary education appears to have increased. 
The expansion of the educational facilities at this level 
was designed to meet this demand. This investigation could 


provide a much clearer picture of what was intended for 


secondary education in Jamaica versus what actually 


developed. 

The results of this study could also be valuable in 
assisting in the clarification and reconceptualization of 
the whole area of secondary education. One of the conse- 
quences of this could be an awareness of the way in which a 
developing nation attempts to deal with the problems relat- 
ing to the expansion of secondary educational facilities in 
keeping with the concept of egalitarianism. This aspect of 
the study may prove useful to other developing nations 
wrestling with similar concerns. 

Finally, this research might suggest some useful 
guidelines for consideration in terms of recommendations for 


the future development of secondary education in Jamaica. 


DELINEATION OF THE STUDY 

Delimitations | 

The study was restricted to an examination of the 
Major trends in the development of secondary education and 
the diversification of the educational programmes at this 
level via the Comprehensive and Junior Secondary Schools. 
A major concern was the role of the Secondary Grammar School. 

Technical and Vocational education as distinct 
aspects of secondary education fall outside the scope of 
this -investigation?> “This “is motto “infer that any less 
importance is attached to these types of education, but 
rather that they can be regarded as separate topics for 


particular study. Nearly all the Secondary High Schools 
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teach, to some extent, the theory and practice of some of 
the technical, vocational and commercial subjects. In fact 
in many of the High Schools some of the more practical 
subjects like Woodwork, Metalwork, Home Economics and 
Commercial Subjects are offered in the General Certificate 
of Education Examinations. 

Although the main objective of the study was to 
examine developments in secondary education in the period 
between the attainment of Independence, i.e., August 6, 
1962, and August 6, 1972, considerable attention was direc- 
ted to the events leading up to the year 1962 in order to 
understand more fully the events falling within the partic- 
ular period under study. 

The analysis used in this investigation was essen- 
tially a documentary analysis with some supporting informa- 
tion from interviews. In view of the fact that data were 
treated chronologically and, in part, by specific events, 


the study could perhaps best be termed an historical study. 


Limitations 
The study was subject to the following limitations: 
1. The unavailability of some informants directly 
connected with the educational changes during the decade, 
e.g., the Permanent Secretary, the Parliamentary Secretary 
and the Minister of State in the Ministry of Education. 
Although the writer was able to get an appointment to meet 


with the new Minister of Education at 3.00 p.m. on July 19, 
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1972, after his budget speech in Parliament, it happened 
that shortly after being courteously received by him, an 
urgent demand on his time for his attention to matters of 
State prevented the interview from taking place. 

2. The extent to which an unsettled and somewhat 
sensitive social and political atmosphere associated with 
the aftermath of a General Election on February 29,, 1972, 
resulting in a change of Government, may have coloured 
whatever opinions or views to which the investigator had 
access whether formally, as during some of the debates in 
Parliament which he attended or, informally, during other 
Situations. 

an The unavailability of certain documents and 
reports, e.g., the 1970 Census Report. 

4. The research was subject to the limitations of 
nearly all studies which rely in part on the interpreta- 


tions of a single researcher. 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The following definitions apply to the terms that 


will be used in this study: 


Primary Schools 
These were originally called Elementary Schools, and 
they provide free basic education for children between the 


ages of 6 and 12, i.e., Grades 1-6. 


All-Age Schools 
These are Primary Schools with senior departments, 
offering a free general education for children of all ages 


between 6 and 15. 


Junior Secondary Schools 

The education offered in these schools is free and 
is also referred to as First Cycle Secondary Education. 
These schools cater to children in the age range of 12 to 15 
years, i.e., Grades 7-9. At Grade 9 an Achievement Test, 
set by the Ministry of Education, determines the number of 
children, approximately 20 per cent of the enrolment, who 
qMmaLiey to Son eiauc their education in the separate Grammar, 
Technical or Vocational schools. For the remainder, the 80 


per cent not "qualifying" for second cycle education, Grade 


GS education 1s terminal. 


Secondary High Schools 

These are the traditional Grammar Schools of British 
origin, offering a heavily academic type of education. The 
terms High School, Grammar School and College are used 
interchangeably to describe these schools which provide this 
type of education. They cater to children in the age range 
of 12 to 19 years, i.e., Grades 7-13; and entry to them is 
based on the performance of children of 11+ in a Common 
Entrance Examination set by the Government. Although the 


education that is provided is not free, some scholarships 
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and a larger number of free places are awarded annually, and 
70 per cent of these awards are allocated to children from 
the Primary Schools. The remaining 30 per cent go to the 
children from other schools. Admissions to the University 
of the West Indies consist mainly of the graduates of these 
Secondary Grammar Schools who have completed Form 6, i.e., 


Grade 13. 


Technical High Schools 

Entry to these schools for children between the ages 
Of 13 and 15 years, i.e., Grades 8-1ll, is also determined by 
a separate Common Entrance Examination set by the Ministry 
of Education, and only nominal fees are charged for those 
children who are enrolled as fee-paying students. A four- 
year programme in pre-vocational training is provided, the 
first two years being spent on a general education, while 
the last two are devoted to specializations in the areas of 
technical and commercial subjects. In this latter stage the 
programme takes on a practical bias. The following external 
examinations set by different examining bodies in Britain 
are taken: 

a. The Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institute; 

b. The Associated Examining Board; 

c. The London General Certificate of Education; 

d. The Royal Society of Arts Examination; 


@é., CLey and, Guzids Insti tete. 


Vocational Schools 

These schools offer a one- or two-year specialized 
programme in Home Economics, Agriculture, Carpentry, Metal- 
work, Plumbing, Auto-mechanics and commercial subjects for 
boys and girls of 15 years and over--Grades 10 and 11. The 
Royal Society of Arts, the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 


Institute -EBxaminationsV@are taken. 


Comprehensive Schools 

They offer a diversified programme of secondary edu- 
cation including academic and-non-academic subjects suitable 
for children of varying abilities and aptitudes between the 
ages of I12"and W477; set; Grades 7-11 "THis typeof educa= 
tion is free and entry to these schools is on a non-selective 
basis; but in fact the academically brighter children are 
selected for admission to the Grammar Schools on the strength 
of the Government Common Entrance Examination. The courses 


are given a heavy practical bias. 


External Examinations 

Cambridge School Certificate. These examinations, 
known also as Senior Cambridge, were set and marked by the 
University of Cambridge and were taken mainly by the pupils 
of the traditional Grammar Schools at the end of a five-year 
course. It was a group examination in the sense that the 
subjects were classified by groups, and at least six sub- 


jects, including English Language, chosen from different 
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groups, had to be taken at one sitting. A pass in English 
Language was compulsory for the award of a certificate. 
Aftertvasfurnther stwo, years, +i.é.,, at thesend#fof Grades»l3, the 
Higher School Certificate Examination was taken and this was 
the qualifying examination for entry to University. These 
Examinations were written in December each year, but after 
December 1963 they were replaced by the General Certificate 
of Education which was set by Cambridge for the first time 


in the summer of 1964. 


Me General Certitiveate of Bducation. The GC. H.., 
as these examinations are more frequently referred to, are 
held in the summer of each year and are set by both the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and the University of London, although 
the London G.C.E. Examinations are held in January as well 
as in the summer. 

The G.C.E. of both Universities may be taken at two 
levels: 1. the Ordinary Level (O'Level), i.e., at the end 
of Grade 11, after a normal five-year high school course and, 
2. at the Advanced Level (A'Level), i.e., at the end of 
Grade 13 in Form 6, after seven years of high school educa- 
tion. The G.C.E. is a subject examination with no compulsory 
subject and any number of subjects from one to nine may be 
taken, except that school pen antes are required by the 
Cambridge regulations to enter and “sit tor at Least three 
Subjects au the first, sitting. All the High) Schools: send 


forward children for the Cambridge G.C.E. and the upper 
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school programme is planned in accordance with the pre- 
scribed official syllabus; but in some of the schools pupils 
are allowed to take subjects in the London G.C.E. Major 
scholarships tenable at the University of the West Indies 
or at universities in Britain or North America are awarded 
annually on the strength of the best performance in the 
Cambridge G.C.E. at the Advanced Level. There are plans 
afoot, however, to replace these examinations by regional 
examinations under the auspices of a proposed West Indian 


Examinations Council. 


Second Cycle Secondary Education 

This term refers to all types of secondary education 
--Grammar, Technical, Vocational and Comprehensive--which 
are offered in these schools to children between the ages 
of 15 and 19 years; and these types of programmes complement 
the.Junior Secondary or First Cycle Secondary Education 


programme which caters to the 12-15 age group. 


The Common Entrance Examination 

This is the equivalent of the "11+" Examination in 
England whence it was imported into Jamaica, and is adminis- 
tered.bveihe Minastry of Bducation annually to select the 
children who are adjudged suitable on the basis of their 
performance in this competitive examination to enter the 
Grammar Schools. A number of awards are made by Government 


and these fall into different categories as follows: 
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Government scholarships. The award of a Government 
Scholarship means that all educational expenses including 
boarding /ouni forms petcexGebooksy tetce, Gin addition tomturtion 
fees, are paid by Government. Only a very small number of 
scholarships (now less than 50) is awarded each year and 


this is done on the basis of outstanding merit. 


Free places. Some 2,000 children out of a very 
large number of candidates who sit the examination annually 
(chere were: 2/,000%eneries) 1619) 2) recetverr_ ree places’. 
This means that the parents of these children do not have to 
pay the tuition fees charged by the schools, but are respon- 
Sible for all the other educational expenses involved, such 
as, \thetcostof<books,"uniforms, etc.” “A’small percentage 
of very needy pupils, however, are given special allowances 
in the formtofabook grants; *schoole@lunchesyvand transporta-— 


tion costs? 


Grant-aided places. Approximately the same number 
of children are awarded what is called grant-aided places, 
which means that the parents of the children in this cate- 
gory who take up the award are called upon to pay the 
tuition) fees (and these vary from school to School) and to 
be responsible for all the other educational expenses 
involved. The Government in turn gives to the school a 
Subsidy Oniqrant-in=aid 


Finally, there is a very small group of pupils, 
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is 
approximately 2 per cent of the annual total enrolment of 
each Secondary Grammar School, who do not fall into any of 
the categories listed above; but who are admitted completely 
at the discretion of the Principal of the particular school 
provided: 1. accommodation is available; 2. the normal 
standard of entry is reached and, 3. the parents undertake 
to pay all the educational expenses to be incurred, ranging 
from the tuition fees to the Government subsidy. These 
children are officially classified as "full fee-paying" 


pupils. 


Status and Stratification 

The sense in which these terms are used coincides 
with the meanings suggested by John and Mavis Biesanz (1964: 
90, 133). They are defined in this way: 

A status LS a position inva socrety on a group. It 
has an identity of its own apart from any given 
individual who occupies it; it is an item of culture. 

The members of society tend to be classified in terms of 
superiority, inferiority and equality. This vertical scale 
of evaluation, this placing of people in relatively stable 


and enduring strata or layers, is what is called stratifica- 


trons 


METHODOLOGY 
Data Collection 
The data for the study were collected from a number 


of sources in Jamaica between May and August 1972. These 


u 


te 
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included: 

a. The University of the West Indies 

bo wThepMinis try cofieducation 

c. The Institute of Jamaica-Reference Library 

d. The Government Printing Office 

es iThewGentral BlanningwmUnie 

£f. The Census Office 

g. VeThe Departmentrot "Statisties 

h. The Gleaner Company, publishers of the national 

Newspaper, The Daily Gleaner. 

i. The Offices of the Jamaica Teachers' Association 

j. The Houses of Parliament (called Gordon House). 
Extensive use was made of all relevant material appearing in 
numerous issues of the Daily Gleaner covering the entire 
period of the study and, in some instances, use was made of 
some earlier issues where these proved relevant and useful. 
Heavy reliance was also placed on the Hansard Reports of the 
proceedings of Parliament, copies of most of which were 
obtained by courtesy of the Clerk of the Jamaican Legisla- 
ture. He also facilitated the writer in gaining access to 
the Estimates of Income and Expenditure appropriate to most 
of the period covered by this research. As some of the 
other relevant reports and documents are published jointly 
by two or more departments, delays and other difficulties 
made the efforts at gaining access to these unsuccessful. 


The Ministry of Education Performance Reports, together with 


44! 
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those Ministry Papers submitted to Parliament, which were 
available, in addition to other journals, official publica- 
tions of the Jamaica Teachers' Association and unpublished 
papers and minutes of the Association of Headmasters and 
Headmistresses of the Secondary Grammar Schools, formed 
other useful sources of data. Addresses on the air, on 
television or reports of these in the press conveying the 
expressed views and opinions of prominent persons in the 
field of education or outstanding professionals or citizens 
in the national life of the country provided, where these 
were appropriate, helpful insights into many of the issues 
with which this study was concerned. 

In addition to the main sources of data referred to, 
which formed the basis for the documentary analysis of the 
problem under study, some supplementary materials in the 
form of articles and unpublished occasional papers served 
the purpose of the writer during the conduct of the investi- 


gation. 


Interviews 

Ke the nature of this study isi such that 12t relies 
essentially on the analysis and interpretation of document- 
ary data, the purpose of the interviews was to gain supple- 
mentary insight into the way in which representative key 
informants in Government and organizations perceived the 
trends in secondary education development over the post- 


Independence decade, i.e., since August 6, 1962. It was 


4 


16 
thought that, particularly in regard to the educational 
innovations, i.e., the Comprehensive and Junior Secondary 
Schools, some interviews including the main policy-makers-- 
and more specifically, the former Minister of Education--and 
some of the High School principals could throw some light on 
some of the factors associated with these innovations. 

Because of the obligation to honour the undertaking 
that the writer gave, namely, that the anonymity of the 
interviewees would be guaranteed, it will not be possible to 
make more than some general observations that appear to be 
consistent with the views that were expressed by the respon- 
dents. 

The key informants were: (a) the former Minister of 
Education; (b),the Director of the Institute of Education-- 
The University of the West Indies; (c) the acting Professor 
of Education--The University of the West Indies, Faculty of 
Education; (d) the President of the Jamaica Teachers' 
Association, and (e) some of the Principals of the Secondary 
High Schools. In addition, every available Opportunity was 
taken to have informal communication with different persons 
of varying positions, responsibility, and influence in the 
society, bearing in mind always that the purpose of such 
interaction was "more in the spirit of exploration and 
drscovery than in the spirve of proof’ (Bew1y)1964 sh92 )i een 
other words, one was seeking an aid to the interpretation of 


the documentary sources of data. 
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Interview with the Former Minister of Education 

The writer was courteously received and accommodated 
by the former Minister of Education at his residence at 
Frankrield in Clarendon on Sunday, June 4, 1972 at 10-00 
a.m. Special permission was obtained for the interview to 
be taped, and this aided considerably not only the accurate 
recording of the verbal interaction, but also the promotion 
of an atmosphere of informality. The interviewer was guided 
by a list of some specific questions formulated on the basis 
of the objective of the study, which served to provide 
direction to the search for documentary material; but care 
was taken to ensure that the former Minister and Honourable 
member of Parliament was free to introduce or develop as he 
thought fit any other points as he perceived them to be 
relevant to the discussion. Clarification of a number of 
points emerged from the discussion, which perhaps might not 
have been fully appreciated from an examination of the docu- 
mentary material. One of these points had to do with the 
Comprehensive and Junior Secondary School idea of which the 
former Minister was the main proponent, and around which so 
much controversy had centred. In view of the reservations 
that were noted earlier in regard to the reporting of the 
interviews, it will suffice to say that congr.ance existed 
between the viewpoints expressed in the discussion and those 
conveyed in the official documents. A type-written trans- 


cript of the interview was prepared shortly after and this 
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18 
was used as the basis for the processing and interpretation 


of the material. 


Other Informants 

Interviews with other key informants, including the 
High School principals, followed approximately the same 
pattern except that the particular situations and prefer- 
ences associated with them dictated the alternative method 
of making notes during the interview and recording verbatim 
such responses as were deemed significant and relevant. 
Verification of these was done by requesting the interview- 
ees' confirmation of the accuracy of what the interviewer 
recorded as having been said. After each of these inter- 
views as full an account as possible was written up and an 
interpretation of the views and information obtained in this 
way was attempted. Some interpretation of the data, however, 
took place during the course of each interview. One marked 
impression was that there seemed to be general agreement 
with the concept of egalitarianism as applied to the educa- 
tional innovations that were introduced. However, the 
implementation of the relevant policies and programmes at 
the time was perceived as being associated with a situation 
conducive to a number of criticisms. On a more positive 
note, there was the distinct impression conveyed from the 
discussions with all these informants of a profound commit- 
ment to the cause of education and a tremendous desire to 


work towards the achievement of its goals for the social and 
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economic development of the Jamaican society. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE THESIS 


The remainder of the thesis is organized as follows: 

Chapter II presents an introduction and general 
background to the study in terms of the social structure 
and historical development of Jamaica. This is followed by 
a discussion of the social, economic and political develop- 
ments from the cectamnaese idence erasup toslo7 2. 

Chapter III discusses the general background and 
structure of the educational system and the problems of 
illiteracy. 

Chapter IV focuses on the major developments in 
secondary education since 1962. 

Chapter V is concerned with the post-Independence 
innovations in secondary education, i.e., the Comprehensive 
and Junior Secondary Schools. A general analysis of second- 
ary education development in Jamaica over the period, to- 
gether with some comments and recommendations are given in 
Chapter VI. 

Chapter VII presents the summary, some conclusions 
and implications of the study and general comments. 

The bibliography appears at the end of the final 


Chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 
JAMATCA: GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Jamaica is an island in the Caribbean Sea and is the 
largest of the group of islands formerly known as the 
British West Indies. It covers an area of 4,411.21 square 
miles and is Situated between latitudes 17°43' and 18°32' 
north and longitudes 76°11' and 78°21' west. The greatest 
length of the island is 146 miles and its greatest width is 
only 51 miles, making internal transportation to all parts 
of the island a relatively easy problem. It is located 90 
Miles south of the eastern extremity of Cuba and 100 miles 
west of the Republic of Haiti. Geographically, it is iso- 
lated in relation to the nine smaller island territories 
that comprised the former British West Indies, and this may 
be iiivsteated by the fact that St. Kitts, the nearest co 
Jamaica, is 800 miles to the east, while Trinidad is over 
1,000 miles due southeast. The proximity of the island to 
the Bahamas and the United States of America is probably 
important because of the migration of educational personnel 
to these countries. The significance and importance of 
Jamaica's central position in the Caribbean may perhaps be 
appropriately summed up in the words of the Handbook of 


Jamaica (1966:6) as follows: 


From its central position in the Caribbean Zone, 
andthe fact of 2ts being in the direct track between 
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dell 
Europe and the United States and the Isthmus of Panama, 
Jamaica furnishes special advantages and conveniences 
for trade and commerce between these points. 

In terms of its geographical boundaries the island 
is divided into three counties: Cornwall in the west, 
Middlesex in the centre and Surrey in the east. These are 
sub-divided into fourteen (14) parishes which are almost 
evenly distributed on a county basis, as may be seen from 
Table I.) Picgure Pais ia basic map of Wamarca,, Figure 2 


illustrates the island's position vis-a-vis her Caribbean 


neighbours. 


Topography 


The island is very mountainous and particularly in 
the eastern part where the central range is known as the 
Blue Mountains the altitudes are considerable. The Blue 
Mountain Peak attains an elevation of 7,402.4 feet. There 
are wide variations in climatic conditions with the highest 
temperatures at the sea coast rising to over 90° and falling 
tO. 404-en thestops oD the highest mountains, a fector:con— 
tributing to the settlement of a sizable European population. 
Numerous rivers and springs are to be found in most parts of 
the island, particularly along the coast, ‘although mhere are 
areas in the midland and western parts of the country where 


it is very dry. 


Population 


A preliminary Census Report for 1970 puts the 
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20 
population of Jamaica at 1,861,300. This shows an increase 
of 14.6 per cent over the 1960 census population figure of 
1,624,400. Although in the two decades between 1950 and 
1970 there was a downward trend in the infant mortality rate 
and the overall death rate--the former dropped by 34.3 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960 and 37.5 per cent between 1960 
and 1970--the ten-year period from 1950 to 1960, however, 
Saw an increase in the birth rate to the extent of 26.9 per 
cent. But, as the following figures indicate, there was a 
subsequent decline in this rate for the decade 1960-1970 


from 42;.0 per, 1,000 to 34.4 per 1,000. 


Table 2 


Demographic Statistics: ~1950-1970 


tntant ; 
Year pecs % Change Death % Change Birth 4 Change 
Rate Rane Rate 
50 1.8 iret Se 
1960 8.8 =. ie4 Dales = 345 42.0 = A Ores. 
to 70 Ad eS) Biwi 3 eed 34.4 ikishs cl 
Source: Demographic Statistics, March, 1971, Pi. 


Départment. of Statistics, Kingston, Jamaica, 
November, 1971. 


The 1971 Economic Survey recorded a slight increase of 34.9 
per cent in 1971 over the 1970 figure of 34.4 per cent. 


These figures probably indicate a stabilization of the birth 
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Table 3 


Population Figures and Birth Rates: 1962-1971 


eee Sane ees 


Year Populatio Birth Rate Death Rate Rate of Infant 
at (per 1,000) (per 1,000) Natural Mortality 
December 31 Increase Rate 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000 
Live Births) 
1962 1,676 , 000 ADy. 3 8.9 ana AB SL 
1963 i 720,080 Soe. BU. 0 $0.3 49.2 
1964 Ie, (62 000 che Pas) Terees cee Sees 
1965 Pole 00.0 39.0 Pies: es Ded 37-3 
1966 ie, 859 , 000 833. 9 deat sales 35348 
1967 893,000 35.9 Gis Boe 302.5 
1968* 1,924,000 e 3403 126 26.6 B47 
1969 bs 8 63;, 70.0 55.4 7.6 ON ae S474 
1970 Ie e907, 700 oa 4 Leuk 206 om re 
1971** £7 941.7 400 OA ao dat ilhn.D 26) 
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source: sbconomic surveys 1964 , ps Ape 1966y p40; 19708 p.m46; 1971 ap a7. 


‘e CoP.U. Central Planning Unit) Estimate, Unadjusted 
c%) Prov uSioval 
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Pag | 
rate, but it is as yet too early to tell. The registered 
numbereOh ba Lensealsolroses trom 64,375 “in 9197.0 +to,66,277 in 
1971, “the first increase since the absolute number began to 
fall mm 1967" (Economie Survey 197ne8. 7) > Vit will be use- 
ful to look at some of the relevant demographic statistics 
for the period since 1962. As will be seen from the preced- 
ing Table 3, the rate of natural increase only began to fall 
steadily since 1967--indicating that the secondary school 
population (12 years plus) from 1979 is likely to begin to 
Paka 

It must be pointed out, however, that if it were not 
for the continued high rate of Jamaican emigration, partic- 
Wearry tothe United Kingdom™in the 950"s and carly 1960's, 
and in more recent years to North America, the actual in- 
crease in population between 1950 and 1970 would have been 
even greater (Francis, 1963:1-4). In terms of migration to 
the United Kingdom alone, the figures moved from a total of 
Deo PUP Ine LI SSGetO oo 7200 In L961, stalling: to 227 o41eein 962, 
the year of Jamaica's Independence (Annual Abstract of 
Statistics, 9/1960) Now 208" pw 207 19687" NO. 27 par 42 )e. 

By comparison with the 1961 figure of 39,203 there 
was a substantial decrease in the number of Jamaicans emi- 
grating between 1963 and 1966. However, there was a signi- 
ficant increase again in recent years as the figures given 


below indicate: 
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Table 4 


Migration of Jamaicans: 1963-1971 


1963 ~ Tpags 
1965 - 6,500 
1966 - 8,900 
1968 - 20,000 
1969 - 29,000 
17 - 31,500" (Provisional) 


Solirce 7AvEconomic Survey 119697) PAM48 1971 9%. 2. 


in ’a discussion of “emigration and population 1t as 
useful to direct some attention to the trends in the popula- 
tion of secondary school age, i.e., 12-18 years. A first 
observation is that there was a significant increase in the 
number of persons under sixteen (16) years of age among the 
Jamaicans emigrating in the 1950's and 1960's. There were 
51 such persons among those who migrated to the United 
Kangaom in 1953. This Eigure rose to 4,522 in 1964 (Annual 
Abstract of Statistics, 1960 and 1968). In the absence of 
a detailed breakdown of the respective numbers in the age 
group 12-16, "1t 1s not possibile ‘to say what percentage of 
the 4,522 young persons under the age of 16 were in fact of 
secondary school age; but it seems reasonable to suggest 
that were it not for this mass exodus of young people the 
pressure on the already limited educational facilities 
including those at the secondary level would have been in- 
creased and forced an additional burden on the Government 


with regard to the provision of secondary education. 
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An examination of the data supplied by the 1960 
eensus snowsethatuct Rartotalegpopulatzonsof 1460973800 ,ethe 
12-18" age’ group was’)217,800. The enrolment recorded in all 
the Secondary High Schools for this year was about 16,259. 
In the projections of the 12-18 age group given by M.G. 
Smith (unpublished paper 1965), attention is drawn to the 
increasing size of this age group for the five year periods 


to 1970. The figures are presented in table form as 


follows: 
Table 5 
Secondary Age-Group Population (12-18 years): 1960-1970 
(Population in 000's) 
Secondary School 
Total Population Age Population Per cent 
Year (12=18) Increase 
(a) (b) aye 
1960 5098 PAE Beers: 13.4 
1965 1,794 272 Stk 
1970 27013 324 Gye ak 


The increase in the size of the secondary school age 
population is in keeping with the trend established in the 
1960 census and stated by Francis (1963:1-11) in this way: 
"While 46% of the 1943 population were under 20 years old, 
ing l960, 50% of thesentire population was in this ,under—20 


age group". He went on to point out, however, that although 
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there have been substantial increases in school enrolment 
and attendance, the percentage of the 5-14 age group not in 


attendance jak school sin 11960. .was.el6 14%4( Thad. £.3=5) : 


Historical Background 

It seems necessary at this stage to say something 
about the historical background of the island in an attempt 
to provide a proper perspective for an understanding of the 
complex nature of Jamaican society fashioned out of the 
various elements of different races and cultures imported 
from Europe, Africa and Asia. And this factor was to have 
a direct bearing on the later development of secondary edu- 
Gation, 

With the discovery of Jamaica by Christopher 
Columbus on May 5, 1494, the original inhabitants of the 
island, the Arawak Indians, "mild and peaceful, simple and 
generous by nature", as Black (1965:14) described them, were 
brought directly under Spanish control. They are believed 
to have come originally from the Guianas and Venezuela where 
Arawak Indians ages Still to be found, and to have arrived in 
Jamaica about the year A.D.1000. They were ignorant of the 
ave of Writing and, therefore, left no written record oz 
their way of life; but the information about them, available 
mainly from the accounts given by Columbus himself and the 
writings of the early Spanish visitors to the area, has been 
significantly increased in recent years as a result of the 


rich store of evidence that has come to light from the 
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extensive archaeological work carried out at a former Arawak 
village site called ‘White Marl' on the outskirts of 
Kingston. The human skeletons that have been found here, 
indiscriminately intermingled with debris, would tend to add 
weight to the belief that the end of this settlement came 
aboutvasiavresult) ofvattack, ‘violence and” slaughter.” History 
records that these first Jamaicans, who were essentially 
farmers, fishermen and hunters, lived in tribes ruled over by 
chiefs called 'caciques'. Apart from a belief in the exist- 
ence of two supreme gods, one a male and the other a female, 
and the mystical presence of a number of spirits and images 
called 'Zemes', they did believe in the endowment of man 
with a soul which at death moved on to a "kind of heaven 
called Coyaba--a place of ease and rest where there were no 
droughts, hurricanes or sickness and where the time was 
passedtin* feasting and dancing” (Black, 1965:22). 

The accounts of the wicked treatment and brutality 
by the Spaniards, as recorded by the writers of the period, 
make sad and gruesome reading. Ina little under fifty years 
these first Jamaicans, estimated at some 60,000 at the arriv- 
al of Columbus in 1494, were all exterminated. As Black 
G1965232) “putseibpo"a tereivlé blot -onethe period of Spanish 
rule in Jamaica (as elsewhere in the West Indies) was the 
extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants, the Arawak 


Indians". 
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Jamaica Becomes an English Colony, May 1655 
OniiMa yO thysel655).ithe: English’ fleet) consisting of 

thirty-eight, .(38)siships. and) some 8,000 men; sailed into 
Kingston harbour under the joint command of Admiral William 
Penn and General Robert Venables with a plan to capture 
Jamaica after their dismal failure to take Hispaniola from 
Spain. They met with little resistance from the Spanish 
population numbered at no more than 1,500. It will be 
remembered that at this time there was no King in England, 
Charles I having been executed during the Civil War which 
broke out between the King and Parliament in 1642. With the 
trial and execution of the King and the subsequent proclama- 
tion of England as a Commonwealth, Oliver Cromwell became 
Lords. Pretector «rom 659. Until hisi death any 1658. “Realizing 
the economic potential which Jamaica possessed as the 
largest English West Indian island, Cromwell gave serious 
attention to its development as a sugar island. Every in- 
ducement was offered to colonists from other islands to 
Sepule wanceby) rovyaleproclamation in W6oljyewith che appoint— 
ment of Lord Windsor as Governor of Jamaica, new settlers 
were guaranteed their rights and privileges as ‘'free-born 
subjects of England'. A start had been made and, in the 
words of Augier, Gordon, Hall and Reckord (1960:50), "the 
planters had taken the first steps to becoming the really 
influential people that they were to be in the eighteenth 


century.” 
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ieorder Lo obrain cheap labours tor whe sigar 
estates,,. the planters imported the first African slaves into 

the Caribbean. With the development of the sugar: planta- 
tions and the corresponding need for a cheap and intensive 
labour force, an organized trade in slaves between Africa 
and the West Indies was established and the increasing flow 
of African slaves across the Atlantic continued until Eman- 
Cipatzon ns 838. This importation of slaves into the 
island, however, had begun before the British occupation. 
As Bell (1964:4) pointed out, although the need did not 
arise for more than comparatively few slaves during the 
Spanish period, yet by 1611 an estimated 44 per cent of the 
population were of African origin. With the English con- 
quest of Jamaica in 1655, the Spaniards made good their 
escape to Cuba, but not without giving freedom to their 
slaves whom they left behind in the mountains to engage in 
guerrila warfare against the English; for they still con- 
tinued to entertain hopes for a re-conquest of the island. 
These freed slaves were later to become famous as the 


Maroons and are still to be found in Jamaica today. 


Growth of Population 

It is estimated that in the years from the conquest 
of Jamaica in 1655 to 1808, the number of slaves brought 
into Jamaica in addition to those exported ranged between 
Ti beUOsands/ 59,000 .4n00 thel7 200 people reckoned to be in 


Jamaica by 1673, over 50 per cent fell in the category of 
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34 
black and coloured persons, and in a little more than two 
decades later these groups represented more than 80 per cent 
of a population of nearly 50,000. Alarmed at this imbalance 
in the racial groupings, the Jamaican Assembly enacted a 
series of acts up to 1749 calculated to encourage and stimu- 
late the inflow of white immigrants into the island. But 
none of these attempts were really successful ‘and it does 
not seem that the number of white indentured labourers 
imported into Jamaica hardly exceeded 4,000. As Bell (1964: 
6) so succinctly described the situation: 

Later, in “addition to English; Irish and “others, @the 
population of Jamaica gained Welsh, Scottish, French, 
Portuguese, German, East Indian, Chinese and Lebanese 
immigrants. But the total numbers of all these groups 
were small compared to the number of slaves brought to 
Jamaica across the Atlantic from Africa. 

The following table, taken from Bell (1964:8) gives 
an interesting and valuable breakdown of the racial compon- 
ences fom the years’ 1673-1960< 

Some of the major implications of this comparison 
between the percentage distributions of the population by 
race are relevant and, therefore, worthy of note. There was 
a sharp decline in the percentage of white or European groups 
from 1673, but there was some recovery in numbers before the 
abolition of slavery. And then in the post-Emancipation 
period a steady and significant decline in the numbers and 
importance of this group is recorded with a movement in per- 


centage from 4.2 in 1844 to a new low of 0.9 in 1960. 


At the same time the Black and Coloured groups have 
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36 
maintained their stability in terms of their highest percent- 
age rating of the population, while the continued mixing of 
the races has seen an increase in the percentage of the 
groups called the Afro-Chinese and the Afro-East Indians. 

It is this continued mixing of the races which 
Francis (1963:3-4) maintains will tend to contribute an 
increasing measure of demographic importance to that uniden- 
tifiable group classified in general terms as "others". 
Social” Groups ‘and’ Social 

Classes Within Groups 

The nature and structure of the plantation system was 
such that it produced a rigid stratification of the slave 
societies and engendered an artificial hierarchy based on 
social class and colour, so that the estate population was 
not just simply one of division into masters and slaves. 
Among the masters, a resident estate owner or attorney was 
on a higher social rung of the ladder than the overseer who, 
in his turn was a step above the book-keepers; and they 
regarded the white tradesmen and other white estate employ- 
ees as their social inferiors. 

In the same way, there were social groupings among 
the slaves based on a number of criteria ranging from his 
place of birth, colour, “for not all slaves were black", the 
social “status of the slave's owner to the type of occupation 
in which the slave was engaged. The slave with some type of 


skill enjoyed some status and deference among his fellow 
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slaves while the domestic slave, by virtue of his association 
with his master, accrued to himself a measure of ‘social 
prestige. The field slave was confined to the lowest social 
level unless he could prove his worth.in some skill or in 


such fields as necromancy or faith-healing. 


Dividing Lines 

The direct outcome of the plantation economy was 
initially the establishment of three main social strata. The 
boundaries between the white upper and middle strata were by 
no means permanently drawn nor indeed were they always clear- 
cut, for there was some scope for social mobility between the 
twos Bearing =<in “mind “this*quali fication; ‘theepattern of 
class stratification may be described in general terms as 
follows: the proprietors with their managerial and technical 
cadres represented by the attorneys and overseers formed the 
privileged plantocracy, while the intermediate class were the 
white employees--the so-called "book-keepers"--whose role was 
supervisory and whose social aspirations made them upward 
mobile. Because of their low socio-economic position and 
Marginality of status pin the society they mated and anter— 
married with the black women and thereby laid the foundation 
of another social class in Jamaican society--the coloured. 
As Richard Hart pointed out in the Daily Gleaner of August 
ES L972 pens ein commenting onsthis¥antermedtateeclass of 
whites: 


They were usually too poor to marry and customarily 
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38 
mated with slave women ... Thereby were the founda- 
tions laid of the future coloured middle classes. But 
the book-keepers were not the only contributors to this 
process. In 1673 the ratio of men to women among the 
whites in Jamaica was two to one. By the mid-eighteenth 
century the corresponding ratio was three to two. And 
quite japart,from this disproportion of the sexes ‘any. 
black woman who attempted to refuse the attentions of a 
member of the white supervisory staff did so at her 
peril. 

A minority of skilled tradesmen and the white indentured 
servants completed the composition of the intermediate class. 
The black slaves were settled solidly at the bottom of the 
social scale. 

It is against this general background of the social, 
demographic and historical perspectives of the island that it 
is proposed to look in overview at the development of educa- 
tion in general and to discuss the early development of 
Secondary Education in Jamaica, since this has particular 
relevance to the problem faced in the period on which this 
study concentrates. 

Before doing so, however, some discussion of the 


social economic and political developments in the pre-Inde- 


pendence and post-Independence periods will be helpful. 
SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Pre-Independence Era 

The year 1938 stands out as a landmark in the history 
of modern Jamaica. In this year, a hundred years after 
Emancipation, Jamaica, like the rest of the British Caribbean, 


witnessed a series of social and economic upheavals that were 
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39 
to have far-reaching effects on the nature and tempo of the 
developments towards the attainment of full independence. 

The riots and island-wide disturbances of 1938 were the 
result.e.of elong-standingydissatisfaction»withethevappal ling 
working conditions and the depressed economic status of the 
workers which was aggravated by the economic depression of 
the 1930's. Emerging as the labour leader in the protests 
and riots was Alexander Bustamante (now Sir Alexander 
Bustamante), whose charismatic leadership became the rallying 
point for the grievances of the oppressed against the social 
and economic inequalities of the time, associated as they 
were with all the undesirable features of British Colonial 
administration. Arising out of the social and economic chaos 
of 1938, however, was the formation of trade unions and 
political parties by Sir Alexander Bustamante and the late 
Norman Manley, his cousin, who was a distinguished West 
Indian Attorney-at-Law. And so in this respect, the outcome 
augured well for the social, economic and. political advance- 
ment of the. country. The authors of the Five Year Indepen- 
dence Plan-1963-1968: A Long-Term Development Programme for 
Jamaica, commented on this situation thus: 
The riots released pent-up energies, but these 
energies found creative rather than destructive outlets. — 
The most significant aspect of these turbulent years was 
the spontaneity with which the people came together to 
organize themselves into political and industrial 
bodies. Trade unions and political parties under the 
leadership of Alexander Bustamante and Norman Manley 


were formed of such strength and seriousness of purpose 
that the old system of government became unworkable 
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40 
From*the? point of view=of the British’ Government. the®disturb- 
ances were of such magnitude and significance, particularly 
in’ view of the critical global situation at the time, that 
they necessitated the urgent despatch towards the end of the 
same year Of a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of 
Lord Moyne to investigate conditions not only in Jamaica but 
in the other British E.aecem territories as a whole. The 
publication of the full text of the Commission's Report was 
not released until June 1945 lest, in the words of the Infor- 
mation Department Memoranda (May, 1956: 4), "it should pro- 
vide enemy countries with propaganda material". Nevertheless, 
many of the recommendations were made known as early as the 
begintiing” of +1939, and “it™is interesting to*note*that 
although the Commission's terms of reference were concerned 
primarily with social and economic reforms, several recom- 
mendations of a constitutional nature were put forward. They 
saw that economic and social problems can only be solved with 
an increasing participation of the local people in the polit- 
ical process. Two of the most important of these recommend- 
ations were: (a) a greater measure of popular political 
participation in the government and administration of their 
country and, (b) the extension of the franchise. The Commis- 
sion was very searching in its diagnosis of the social ills 
which beset the Caribbean colonies and was no less pointed 
and clear in recording the reasons for this state of affairs. 


For example, in drawing attention to the neglect of colonial 
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administration in regard to the welfare of the African slaves 


when 


(Cmd. 


Dart 


they were imported into the West Indies, the Report 
S607, 1945-.)])ereacs Jan epare: 


« e » nO attempt was made to substitute any kind of 
social organization or moral standard for the somewhat 
elaborate tribal codes of the areas whence they were 
brought. The benefits of education and the institution 
of marriage were alike discouraged, and on Emancipation 
a large number of persons were left to shift for them- 
selves without the support of traditions of self-help 
GOremMutual cooperation. « .  Jhe worker (me religious 
bodies during this period served to win for the churches 
and religion a special place in the hearts and lives of 
Lie, people, Intdeveloping education in particular the 
religious bodies have played a noteworthy part. But 
they were unable to exert more than a limited influence 
on either the moral standards or the social conditions 
of the community. 


Prior to the Second World War, it was an essential 


Cf Erivven Colonial policy that the colonies! should 


Operate on the basis of economic self-sufficiency although 


the ultimate responsibility for meeting the deficit of any 


colonial budget rested with the Imperial Government. This 


too 


the form of grants-in-aid of administration and 


occasional special grants such as those made available for 


emergency relief after hurricanes. But it was not until the 


Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 that the formu- 


lation of a policy of social and economic development planned 


specifically to promote the interests of the colonies was 


first given legal expression with the acceptance by the 


British Government of a positive role in such development. 


And it is true to say that the West India Royal Commission 


proved an important stimulus in the development of this new 
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42 
policy. A direct result of the Act was the setting up of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare (C.D. & W.) Organiza- 
tion in the West Indies in order to: 

(a) assist West Indian governments with the pre- 

paration of development projects; 
(b) provide technical expertise, and 
(c) prepare periodic reports on the economic and 
social progress of the region. 
This C.D. & W. Organization was to become in the years ahead 
an important machinery for regional dialogue and cooperation. 
The Act of 1940 was superseded by a number of other Develop- 
ment and Welfare Acts in 1945, 1949, 1950 and_1955, with 
provision for greater expenditure of funds to aid colonial 
development. And so, whereas in 1940 the total allocation of 
aid to the British West Indies was £5.3 million, by the end 
of March, 1955 the allocation earmarked for their benefit was 
no less than £25 3/4 million. It is recorded (Information 
Department Memoranda: The British Caribbean, op. cit.) that 
"in Jamaica C.D. & W. funds represented about one third of 
tne Tanance avazlable”™. (p.. 9). 
The Structure of the Economy and 
Basic Economic’ Problems 

The lack of a sense of security with its attendant 
restlessness and frustration may be attributed to two major 
factors, namely, the over-population of the island in rela- 


tion to its limited resources, and the dependence on external 
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economic forces over which none of the territories in the 
area has any control. Poor resources impose a serious con- 
straint on the scope for employment opportunities, and 
although it is true that there is an abundant supply of 
labour reserves with relatively low wages to attract the 
inflow of foreign capital for investment projects, the 
critical shortage of skilled labour and low productivity per 
man-hour have tended to inflate labour costs disproportion- 
ately with resultant reduction to some extent in the accrued 
advantages to the economy. British colonial policy was to 
aid extractive industries--agriculture, etc., not the devel- 
opment of manufacturing, since the colonies got their manu- 
factured goods from Great Britain. In common with other 
British Caribbean colonies Jamaica depends heavily on 
imports for a wide range of goods including food and other 
necessities, while in the past her exports could be measured 
almost completely in terms of a few staple commodities. 
Relatively high levels of production costs coupled with the 
fact that the island's share of world output has not been 
sufficiently large to make an impact on global prices has 
meant a delicate vulnerability to any fall in world prices, 
NOoteonly for sugar but for other crops such @s citrus and 
bananas. As the Five Year Independence Plan (op. cit.) puts 
tee 

The island is subject to the influence of overseas 
conditions, particularly in the United Kingdom, Canada 


and the United States of America, which are the main 
trading partners, the main sources of overseas capital 
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and of tourists, and the areas to which Jamaicans 
emigrate (p. 11). 


During the 1950's, however, the Jamaican economy received a 
tremendous boost which subsequently transformed its nature. 
The principal reason for this was the discovery of bauxite 
with the attendant rapid increase in industrial development 
and the corresponding measure of increased activity in the 
building industry. This substantial increase of activity 

in the productive sectors had a stimulating effect on the 
other sectors of the economy resulting in an overall high- 
level rate of development. There is evidence for this in the 
increase winwthe! Gross Domestic Product (G.D.P.) from £704 
MELT on disso >ORtOe L252. > imi lion in 1962 at ccurrent, prices, 
120. an increase of 2618 per cent. “The pericd. from 1958 tc 
1957 saw the economy expanded with maximum growth rates not 
previously achieved. The year 1958 recorded only a very 
modest increase in the G.D.P. over the previous year and 
subsequent rates of growth never reached the levels regis- 
tered inethe mid-1950's. 

Table 7 shows a comparison of the growth rate 
between the G.N.P. and the G.D.P. from which it may be seen 
that the former moved at a slower rate than the G.D.P. up to 
1957 but it gathered a slightly quicker momentum after that 
date with the exception of 1960. 

Table 8 sets out the per sector contribution to the 
G.D.P. over the period 1950-1962, and indicates what sectors 


of the economy were generating the demand for skilled labour. 
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A Comparison of the Contribution of Key Sectors 


of the Economy to the GDP: 


LOU Oz 


Sector 1950 


Agriculture and Forestry 30% 
Bauxite and Aluminum = 


Manufacturing, Construction 
and. .installation 18% 


Services: 


DIstripuctron 
Government 
Transportation 


Communication 403% 


(ee) 
fo\e) 


43% 


Source: Five Year Independence Plan: 


1965-1965 >. 
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47 
Of interest, too, is the changing structure of the economy 
with a downward trend in the contribution of agriculture 
feomas0a perrcentaing 1950mtol l2eperlcent) inel962etwhilevat 
the same time the manufacturing and construction sector 
movednirommiSaperscentttoia contributrontot24 = pertcent over 
the same period, indicating that it was in these areas re- 
quiring a higher level of skills that the demand tended to 
increase. This is one of the main reasons why the number 
and quality of the secondary school products at the Second 


Cycle level seemed to assume greater importance. 


Post-Independence Period 

in 1962 and for the greater part of 1963 the records 
show that the Jamaican economy was affected by a recession. 
The reasons were many and varied, but in the main it was due 
EG'a COMbination Of “the followineymajor factors. In the 
first place, Jamaica's withdrawal from the Federation of the 
West Indies following the Referendum on September 19, 1961 
and the consequent collapse of the entire Federation as a 
political unit was associated with a lack of confidence in 
the stability of the region as perceived by some sections of 
the Jamaican society. 

The collapse of this Federal political system was 
followed in a matter of months by Jamaica's attainment of 
Independence with all the uncertainties and forebodings 
about its likely success. It seemed, therefore, that a 


lapse of time was necessary for the turn of events to 
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48 
demonstrate the restoration of confidence in the political 
stability and economy of the island. Finally, the economy 
suffered a recession commonly attributed to a retroactive 
wage increase for construction workers. A consequence was a 
slowing-down of activity in the construction sector. 

The rather anomalous situation that has therefore 
arisen is that, whereas on the one hand the island was faced 
with a reduction in the inflow of foreign capital, on the 
other hand the level of imports continued to rise. While ex- 
ports increased from c129 milYion to S285_8 million at cur— 
rent prices during the ten-year period, i.e., approximately 
T2213 per cence, 1mp0l cs increased Grol slo). e Millon to o4 96. 7 
Or approximately 181 per cent. However, when an analysis is 
attempted in line with a global view of the post-independence 
period, it is discovered that between 1962 and 1971, the 
Gross Domestic Product of the country moved from $505 million 
TOUS U3aee It Lhion sat Curren. DOULCeS, (OY ong increadse OF 
about 100 per cent. Likewise for the same period, per capita 
income showed a 70 per cent increase with the 1971 figure 
standing at.$463 over $273 in the base year, .1.e.,.1962. It 
will be seen that, on an average, Jamaica's Gross Domestic 
Product increased by over 8 per cent per year between 1962 
adel oe ie) AlbtNOUugh they rasing COStsOL living sisinot ieaken 
into account in these figures which would mean that in real 
terms the growth rate will be much less, perhaps in the 


region of nearly 7 per cent annually, nevertheless, "for a 
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developing countmy, or for any country, this is a very high 
levelof econemigzgrowths (The Daily Gleaner, August 8, 
OZ 

After a remarkable recovery in economic growth in 
the ensuing years, the trend has repeated itself and it 
would appear that in the middle of 1972 the economy was pre- 
cariously poised in the middle of another economic recession. 
ThevEdicorialgan the qissue or the Daily Gleanem molbid.) 
described it in this way: 

Today, we seem to be in the middle of another 
economic slump which started last year due to a rapid 
decrease of investment in bauxite and alumina; the 
international monetary situation and the forthcoming 
general elections. The pre- and post-election periods 
have created a great deal of hesitation on the part of 
businessmen and investors, both local and foreign 
Oi tab) 

And the article went on to underscore the gravity of the 
Situation by drawing attention to the fact that simultaneous 
with the increase in levels of income there have been in- 
creases in consumption resulting in the considerable rise in 
the importation of consumer goods. 

A look at the following figures set out in Table 
form as indicated below is very revealing. Table 9 compares 
Jamaica's average per cavita income with the developed 
countries of the Usseaw, Canada and the UCK.  Erom> this, it 
will be seen that in this respect Jamaica's position is very 
favourable. Table 10 sets out the comparative standing of 


these countries in’ terms of Gross National Product for a 


Similar ten-year period as covered in Table 9, i.e., 1960/61- 
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1970/71. Here again, Jamaica's growth rate has moved in a 
comparably satisfactory position as the three developed 
countries used in the comparison. 

In terms of population increases, however, Jamaica 
is in a very much less favourable position than either the 
U.S. on;the United Kingdom, particularly, as is made clear 
in Table 11. Whereas Jamaica's population increased by 18.7 
per cent as compared with a 17 per cent increase in Canada 
for the period 1962-1971, there was an 8 per cent increase 
Overmtice: lO. per scent recorded for ther oA. anu ancon- 
Siderably greater increase of 13.64 per cent over that of the 
U.K. The important point that emerges ais*that Jamaica’s 
population increased much faster than any of the countries 


inered sin, Table G1. 


Table 11 


Inerease imePcuulatson? cigo2—197,) 


Countries Per cent Increase 
Ue Saas Ole, 
Canada L7.0 
Weeks 5.00 
Jamaica digs Ga / 


a 


Source: The Daily Gleaner. The Gleaner Co., 
Kingston, Jamaica, May 22, 19727 p, 31. 
Quoted from the measures used by Developing 
Countries, U.N. Trade and Development Con- 
ference in Chile, 1971. 
Dee el 
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Despite Jamaica's impressive record of the 
coe fantastic growth of the economy and the intro- 
duction of more sophistication, we find ourselves 
pretty much in the same position today, after ten years 
as we did at Independence (The Daily Gleaner, August 8, 
LOW2AAps Bas 
There Cave tmany "reasons! for this'“conclusion; "but one of the 
most important is the unemployment situation which remains 
av althigh@levelttodayu® Infact) it is"sti ss "one *of “thé major 


social problems despite the spectacular economic growth rate 


Over the period. 


Unemployment 

The importance of this problem is such as to warrant 
a closer look at some of the available figures relating to 
it. In a Report on the unemployment situation published by 
the Department of Statistics on the lahour force for 1968 
and 1969 and analyzed succinctly in the Daily Gleaner of 
July 28, 1972, p. 12, the reality of the situation emerges 
clear. To begin with, whereas in April, 1960 when a survey 
was done, the labour force was estimated at 648,000; in 
April 1969 the figure stood at 743,900, showing an absolute 
increase of 95,900 over the nine-year period. Of this labour 
force of 743,900 which included persons of 14 years and over 
who were either working or had no jobs but were actively 
looking for work, only 610,000 were employed. This gives an 
unemployment figure of about 22 per cent. What this means in 
effect is that while there was an increase of approximately 


15 per cent in the labour force, the number of persons 
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recorded as being unemployed increased by about 8 per cent. 
It may be deduced from these employment statistics that the 
number of new jobs--in the region of 5,000--which were cre- 
ated annually was in no way in line with the vastly dispro- 
portionate increase in the labour force reckoned at about 
10,000 yearly. No information was available on the matter 
of under-employment but the view, perhaps a somewhat exagger- 
ated one, was expressed that this "could be as high as the 
employed stabour force” (ihe Daily, Gleaner .on- cit. Jp. 12). 
Further, according to the 1960 Census Report there were 
PD, 189 males. in the under-20 age: group,orm J7/.8 per cent. of 
the 19,533 in the category of persons seeking their first 
job, and 17,550 females or 62.1 per cent in the same age 
group out of a total of 28,226 persons who were seeking a 
job for the first time. The dilemma is that while there were 
vacancies unfilled the shortages existed in the fields re- 
quiring higher levels of education. 

THe POlitical ang Constitutional 
Development of Modern Jamaica 
The social and economic upheavals of 1938 created 
the conditions which made the political and constitutional 
advance along the road to nationhood imperative and inevit- 
able. Government in Jamaica was Government on the Parlia- 
mentary model at Westminster. The Governor was the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign and his nominated Council from 


the ranks of the plantocracy occupied a position synonymous 
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55 
with the House of Lords. A House of Assembly corresponded 
to the House of Commons and was elected from among the 
people*of@property and influence’ anditof ithe®particullar 
FePrq1 ous=persuasion-—the Church of \mngland’’ SHistory records 
the acrimonious and belligerent relationship that existed 
between successive Governors and their Assemblies right down 
to Emancipation. 

In 1944 adult suffrage was granted to the people of 
Janaica. *"Under=“the Constitution introduced@im thils “year ; ta 
two-party Lower House, now known as the House of Representa- 
tives, was elected and consisted of 32 members, all of whom 
were elected by universal adult suffrage. The Legislative 
Council or the Upper House was entirely nominated by the 
Governor and its functions remained unchanged. The Governor 
presided over an Executive Council consisting of five nomi- 
nated and ex-officio members and five members from the 
elected House of Representatives. Although these members 
were given the title of Ministers they had no executive 
responsibility. The Jamaica Labour Party, founded by (now 
Sir) Alexander Bustamante, as an offshoot of the Bustamante 
Industrial Trade Union, just before the 1944 Constitution 
came into force, held the majority (22) of the 32 seats in 
the House. In the 1949 General Elections, the Jamaica Labour 
Party again controlled the House, this time with a total of 
17 seats. 


In 1953 changes in the Constitution provided for the 
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56 
appointment of a Chief Minister and seven other Ministers 
drawn from the House of Representatives. The number of 
elected members in the Executive Council was thereby in- 
creased from five to eight, thus giving them majority over 
the official and nominated members with full ministerial 
status in the exercise of executive functions and respon- 
Sibility. The Colonial Secretary, however, still remained 
responsible for such matters as defence and public security. 
Ins the. 1955 General Elections, the third under adult suffrage 
held on January 12, the People's National Party formed by 
Norman Manley (now the late the Rt. Excellent), was returned 
toportigemwith ascotalwort 18) statsPas®against 14> forse 
J.L.P. Further constitutional advancement came in 1957 with 
the withdrawal of all official members from the Executive 
Council, thereafter known as the Council of Ministers, pre- 
Sided over by the Chief Minister. 

Oni ther26xrdeof February, 1958) damatcal became ta 
member of the Federation of the West Indies. By the Jamaica 
(Coneti tution) “Order Gnrcounci19°2959F which? came into 
effect on July 4, 1959, Jamaica achieved full internal Self- 
Government with the British Government retaining responsibil- 
ityoftor Defence’ ands Foreign Affairs.’ ~The’ Council of Minis- 
ters was now renamed the Cabinet and the Chief Minister was 
redesignated Premier. In this same year there was another 
General Election and the People's National Party, under 


Norman Manley as Premier, retained control of the Government, 
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57 
gaining 29 of the newly enlarged 45-seat House of Represent- 
atives. 

On September 19, 1961 Premier Manley called a Refer- 
endum to determine the issue of Jamaica's continued partici- 
pation in the political Federation of the West Indies. With 
a 54.1 per cent of the votes against continued membership, 
Jamaica withdrew from the Federation to seek independence 
atone im 1962. The two political giants, Maniecy and 
Bustamante, campaigned hard for the General Elections in 
April 1962 and the People's National Party lost to the 
Jamaica Labour Party by 19 seats to 26. And thus it was 
that Alexander Bustamante led the Government into Independ- 
ence and became the first Prime Minister of Independent 
Jamaica on August 6, 1962. For the first ten years of 
Independence the Jamaica Labour Party remained the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica by the democratic process and the rule of 
law until their defeat at the polls by the Peonle's National 
Party, led by Michael Manley, son of the late Premier, 
Founder and National Hero, on February 29, 1972. 

The Constitution of Jamaica today, contained in the 
samadca (Constitution) Order an Council, 1962,- provides for 
a Governor-General appointed by Her Majesty the Queen, and 
for a bi-cameral Legislature. The Prime Minister in turn is 
appointed by the Governor-General who also appoints the 
Leader of the Opposition. The Cabinet consisting of the 


Prime Minister and no less than eleven other Ministers is 
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the executive instrument of Government. Twenty-one Senators 
are appointed to the Senate in the ratio of 13 to 8. The 
House of Representatives consists of 53 elected members. 
Figure 3 sets out the organization chart of the Government 


of Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER III 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


An Overview 

Jamaica's status as a British Colony lasted for 307 
years and as a result its educational system was based on 
the metropolitan model. In addition, it reflected the 
peculiar class and colour stratification or Jamaican society. 
It was divided into two separate and parallel sections-- 
elementary education for the masses and secondary education 
for the ruling classes. 

Elementary education which was free was associated 
with the tradition of cheapness that was characteristic of 
English elementary education designed for the working 
classes to, fit them in manners, morais and skiii for “that 
spnere of Tite into which it has pleased God to call them" 
(Acco tuba! Reporten, Gganuary 392 Gordon, 19632135). 

For the children of the ex-slaves the intention was primar- 
ily to provide them with some facility in the reading of the 
Bible in preparation for salvation. The quality and pro- 
vision for this type of education have always left much to 
be desired and even in recent times the reported criticisms 
of the system have increased considerably. One instance of 
these quoted from the Daily Gleaner (mid-island weekly) for 
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Primary schools were built to fit the children of 
the slaves for their, position in life... The secondary 
schools were for the better class and this trend had 
continued ane. eelnerve 1S «need for reformatOscosrect 
the injustices established in the past and make the 
PrimarmyeschooLethewschoohaforn all (pal) 

Since the whole concept of education and the implementation 
Of cits ppolicies, and programmes +have .thein roots «<insthe.epast, 
nt amay, beyusefuld. to look -briefly,atdsome of sthermrelevant 
historical evidence. 

BeanksCandal wa (L9b 1 sl )enoted~tnatethe first som icial 
reference to education in the history of Jamaica was on 
Bebruarye.23\,,416603,200On which date. a .bidi bearing thesking'’s 
Signature empowered: 

neo janthe treasurer of the .6xchequer to.pay the sum 
of £500 yearly to Thomas Povey to be by him transmitted 
and equally distributed to five ministers serving in 
Jamaica or to four ministers and one schoolmaster as 
Shall seem fit to the Governor. 

Jamaica then apparently preferred preaching to 
teaching--there being at the time obviously few child- 
ren of the teachable age--for there is no further 
reference to the schoolmaster. 

In 1671, among the list of enquiries directed to Sir Thomas 
Modyford, Governor of Jamaica, by the Imperial Government 
was: "What provision for instructing the people in the 
Christian religion and for paying the Ministry?" No mention 
was made of secular education. It is characteristic of the 
social philosophy of the time that ignorance should remain an 
essential ingredient of the condition of slavery. As Gordon 


(1963:9) puts it: "The occasional advocates of education 


for slavesimeant winstuuction in. the Christian .religion.., 
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With Emancipation, the first real opportunity pre- 
sented 1tself for the provision of education for the people 
at large. In fact, the concept of a public system of uni- 
versal education was enunciated in the Emancipation Act of 
1833 with the provision of a grant of money known as the 
Negro Education Grant to promote the education of the ex- 
Slaves. The amount of money offered was £30,000 for five 
years on an annual basis; but there was an annual decrease 
in the grant by the Imperial Government until it ended in 
1845. The number of emancipated slaves in Jamaica according 
to the Colonial Office Memorandum of December 8, 1835 
(Gordon, 1963:26) was 311,692--the largest of all the West 
Indian territories--and the first allocation was £7,500. 
The local legislature was entrusted with the legal responsi- 
bility to enforce compulsory education. With the decision 
of the British Government to entrust the administration of 
the grant to the religious bodies, they embarked upon a plan 
of school expansion and the formulation of ambitious educa- 
tion programmes. During the period of the grant the funds 
were augmented with the proceeds from various bequests and 
charities, the Mico Charity making the greatest contribution. 
Thus it was that the stage was set for a system of popular 


education. 


Secondary Education 


In the early days secondary education was the pre- 


serve of the plantocracy--the ruling classes of planters and 
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merchants connected with the sugar trade. Property and 
Capital were the sine qua non for membership of these elites. 
For them secondary education meant the type of education 
ofrered at the “public™ schools in England with tne emphasis 
On, training for leadership positions in the Churcn, the 
Government, the learned professions and the Army; and it was 
to England that their children were sent to get a secondary 
education. ~Cundalia (1912) quoting from ceslie (740), 
"New History of Jamaica," puts it like this: "The Gentlemen 
whose Fortunes can allow it, send their children to Great 
Britain, where they have the Advantage of a polite, generous 
Education. For the Local whites who could not “atforda to do 
so, their children received their education in the locally 
established secondary schools. 

In the development of secondary education, the gov- 
ernments and religious bodies, sometimes in co-operation, 
followed an English example by re-deploying the funds accru- 
ing from bequests left particularly by wealthy planters and 
merchants in the 18th Century to found schools for the sons 
of white settlers, for whom the expense of an education in 
England was out of reach. Several new secondary schools 
were established in this way. The foundation of four of the 
oldest High Schools--Munro, Rusea's, Titchfield and Manning's 
--may be cited as examples of the exclusive nature of second- 
ary education at the time, with its metropolitan orientation. 


All the inputs into the system--teachers, curriculum, books, 
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ideas and values--were directly imported from England. But 
one of the implications of this type of education was that 
it served to permeate the system with, and perpetuate, the 
discriminating values in a society that was marked and 
marred by a social code of dominance-subservience relation- 
ships. *'As ‘Shirley Gordon *(1963': 224) pointed) outs 

For West Indians, secondary education was a means of 
emulating and Competing with English colonial adminis— 
trators and professional people. In most cases they 
welcomed a pale replica of English secondary or public 
school education as a means of showing that they could 
qualify in the same way as Englishmen for posts that 
Englishmen filled in the West Indies. 

Side by side with this elitist brand of secondary education 
were the private and secondary schools, day or boarding, 
that sprang up exclusively for the children of planters and 
expatriates resident in Jamaica or in the neighbouring West 
Indian territories. The concept that secondary education 
eould*be , -and@did *in “fact “become f*at least for the ‘privi- 
leged minority who could afford it, a powerful economic 
instrument in the achievement of upward social mobility, 
gained ground and spread rapidly. Confident in the knowl- 
edge that their sons would be assured of a position of 
social respectability in the community if they secured 
"white collar" jobs, the vast majority of parents saw in 
secondary education the means for the fulfilment of their 
expectations and there was an increasing demand for it. 


But, in fact, the number of children who were able to get 


it in proportion to the number seeking it and those who 
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could benefit from the type that was then being offered was 
very small. This was one of the points made in the West 
India Royal Commission Report when they looked, inter alia, 
into the system of education in Jamaica as late as 1939, 
following the social upheavals and riots of the previous 
Veat ow nie WReport which was only published in qiune,. 2945, 
stated that: 

Secondary schools exist in the West Indies many of 
which provide an excellent classical education, but 
they provide for only a small proportion even of the 
children who pass through the primary schools. As it 
is, unemployment is rife among the products of second- 
ary education Owing to the Wack of Suitable ‘white 
collar’, JObS andmthe disinclinalionsol, the pupadic to 
take employment in agriculture as at present organized 
Nelg. SEW 

Thais d2tsinclination, sisenot hard to explain. “As DIR. Manley 
(1963:51) suggested: 

The individual frequently sees education as a major, 
if nOt the main avanue of social mobility, and in the 
West. Indies, in particular, ~with its highly stratified 
and relatively rigid class system, education provides 
one of the few important channels through which the 
lower social groups can climb into the relatively 
privileged ranks of the middle classes. 

And he went on to point out that it is secondary or high 
school education which "ensures the greatest employment 
opportunities for the future, and which carries the greatest 
Prestige » (pea a1 )o 

Added to this, as the whole range of government 

activities expanded, creating new types of jobs in the civil 


service, mainly of a sub-technical and clerical nature, 


"Such as the paying out of funds, the administration of 
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buildings and services and a vast increase in government 
correspondence and accounts" (Augier, Gordon, Hall and 
Reckord, 1960:241), the qualification required for employment 
was a level of education comparable to that provided in the 
secondary schools. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
there has always been competition for the limited number of 
scholarship places available in these schools. 

With the introduction of universal adult suffrage 
into the island by the 1944 Constitution--"the most advanced 
adteetne time an the British West Indies” (Black, J965"213) , 
the political pace quickened under competent leadership with 
rapid advances towards Self-Government on July 4, 1959, in 
preparation for Independence on August 6, 1962. All these 
changes in the political system were to have their effects on 
the society as a whole and on the educational system in par- 
ticular. A great expansion in secondary education was one of 
the results. Aubrey Phillips (Unpublished Paper, University 
of the West Indies, February, 1967) provides evidence for 
tis bye showing chaws an enrolment of 3,000 pupa lesan second 
ary schools in 1948 grew to 8,000 by 1956 and some 22,000 
today. «| Vernon 961), in a study which Nhe conducted enti— 
tied, "Salection for Secondary. Education in Jamaica”, pro- 
vides additional weight for the existence of this trend in 
the increase in secondary school ornare by comparing the 
Situation in 1940 with that in 1960, which showed an increase 


Of over 14,000 pupils =ftor thesperiod’ (pr 9). 
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Up until 1957, admission to secondary schools was 
largely determined by the schools themselves with the pro- 
vision made for a small number of scholarships to be allo- 
GcatedSto*the ‘children of poor parents; “and Wwe-are told ™that 
ino19545(Manley,"1963:51) the number of places available in 
theshigh schools “was tin the region of “8 7000.- "What this 
meant in effect was that the most of these places would go 
tomthe. chiltdrentof these parents “who “could “afford “to pay’ for 
their education. An annual government award of 25 scholar- 
ships, called Code and Unprovided Area Scholarships, aug- 
mented by 100 scholarships awarded by the schools themselves 
was made until 1956 when the Government took over the 
responsibility for all scholarship awards which were in- 
creased to the annual figure of 485. The actual numbers of 
scholarships which were provided for the four years commenc- 
ingen L966Sand providing full fees and grant=in—aid “are 
given by Vernon (1961:10) as follows: 
Losoriiiae. stagiing school year in January, 1957) 
CoS Mimpe.istereing vscnoc lL vear 1n danuary, 19560) 17 5s2 
LIS oe uY.e. starting: school year in Januasy, 1959') 
21959. (d.e. starting school year in’ January, 1960) 
With the announcement of the Government's new educational 
programme in 1957 there was a very substantial increase in 
the number of scholarships and free places tenable at the 
Secondary High Schools, and these were awarded to children 


between the ages of 10 years 5 months and 12 years 11 months 


on the strength of their performance in a Common Entrance 
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ExXaminations~which was imtxoducedsfor the first stime,in.1957. 
It was officially estimated that approximately 25 per cent 
of the children falling within the specified age range did 
in fact sit the examination. The following figures quoted 
from a study done by Douglas Manley (1963:53) indicate the 
trend in the substantial increase in the number of free and 
fee-paying places open to children wishing to enter a High 


School. The figures are presented in table form as follows: 


Table 12 


Results of Common Entrance Examination: 1957-1961 


ane No. of Awarded Free Places Eligible LOE 
Examinees or Gov't. Scholarships Grant-in-Aid’ Places 
wunber _‘Peteentade womber Percentage 
LOS 4,955 pet oe DOS No data available 
Loss ioe V3 3 aed 2765 15.04 
Eo59 Le oe Layo tO 2,299 14.8 
1960 L673 L6 Dees Lit 2,334 1443 
2361 Spl SO 2s 4 Ling 198.5 L030 


Further changes in regard to the selection for entry 
to the High Schools have taken place over the years in con- 
sequence of the shift in emphasis from the elitist concept 
Of “education to one-off civic right. The first “major~step in 
this direction was taken by the Government that came into 


office shortly before Independence on August 6, 1962. One of 
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theecaglyeactsporethehadministrabion twas toscarmy, out san 
analysis of the 1961 Common Entrance Examination results on 
the basis of the number of entrants from the different types 
Of schools and it was established (Ministry Paper, No. 3l, 
L621 P on2 pithat. fof tthe stotalinumber of Scholarships rand 


Free Place Awards, the percentage per type of school was as 


follows: 
Preparatory Schools = 32 per cent 
High Schools - 33° (per (cent 
Primary Schools = 6 per cent 


Approximately 84,000 children were recorded as being enrolled 
in Primary schools and 4,000 in other schools. The Paper 
YeedSiain part: 
It is therefore proposed that as from 1962-63, 70% 
Of the available free places based on the Common En- 


trance Examination will be awarded to pupils from 
Beimasyecchools and 302 .toipupiis strom Gther schools, 


In justifying this policy the former Minister of Education, 

speaking in the Jamaican Parliament in the 1962-63 Session, 

BwELLt (this ways: 

When it is considered that in 1961 there were 84,000 

Primary School children eligible to sit and, that they 
received a total of only 978 free places (including 
those awarded to teachers' children) while of 4,262 non- 
Primary children as many as 1,555 were awarded free 
places, this Government feels that injustice of this 
kind might result in making the poorer classes bitter 
and resentful (Jamaica Hansard, Session 1962-63, No. l, 
Deal 37 jis 

And in developing the theme of the proposed changes in 

secondary education in line with the concept of the demo- 


cratization of education at this level, the former Minister 


went on to elaborate on some of the policies that were being 
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considered, namely, the establishment of a system of Compre- 
hensive *Schoolsi=an order to put secondary ‘education within 
the reach of a very large number of children whose parents 
were unable to meet the expenses involved for the type of 
education offered at the traditional High Schools. Declar- 
ing ‘that ‘is’ original’ intention was to provide for the 
establishment of as many of these schools as possible 
throughout the island, it was later conceded that financial 
constraints would make such a scheme unworkable in the face 
of other urgently competing priorities such as the provision 
Of school-places. Giving his Budget speech in Parliament 
during the 1963-64 Session, the former Minister said: 

I had hopes that it would be possible to make every 
Senior School in Jamaica into a Comprehensive Secondary 
Schoo IAe® Valter, TI discovered that that. could not be 
done now, and I cut down the Programme and hope to have 
two, at least, one at Frankfield and another in 
Kingston (Jamaica Hansard, Séssion 1963-64, p. 73). 
In fact these two schools of the Comprehensive type were 
built in the areas indicated and went into operation at the 
beginning of 1964. Further changes in terms of the diver- 
sification of Secondary Education took place in the next two 
years with the implementation of new policies and programmes 
contained in Ministry Paper No. 73, December, 1966, entitled 
"New Deal for Education in Independent Jamaica". In this 
document an E8,000,000 development programme for education 
over the next three years was set out in detail and of this 


amount, borrowed largely from the World Bank and other lend- 


ing agencies, E7 million were earmarked primarily for the 
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construction of 50 new Junior Secondary Schools by September, 
19639 to accommodate’ 377530 pupils.’ “A diversified ‘secondary 
education programme was introduced into the structure of 
these new types of secondary schools described by the then 
Minister himself as constituting "a new concept and organi- 
zation within the Jamaican Education System" (A Teacher's 
Guide to Jamaica: Ministry of Education Publication, 
Kingston, Jamaica; “L971: 29) 4 

Unlike the traditional Secondary Grammar Schools 

where admissions are based almost completely on performance 
in a competitive Common Entrance Examination, the Junior 
Secondary schools were conceived to accommodate all children 
from the Primary Schools on a non-selective basis once they 
ateain the mage oi 12 years, and to provide a type of free 
secondary ‘educatrom “for “the 12)/te 1S age’ cohorts; “tor the 
most of whom the education at this level would be terminal. 

The objectives of this programme as perceived by the 

Government of the day and set out in the "New Deal for Educa- 
tion in Independent Jamaica" read in part as follows: 

The new philosophy is that opportunity for the best 
education that the country can afford must be open to 
every child, because all children are equally important. 
Tack Of wealth should not therefore, frustrate or handi- 
GCap the education of “any sehiid > 3°% 

Drawing particular attention to the fact that whereas, 

~®. 82 tunder themold colonial philosophy, secondary sand 
university education was the monopoly of the ruling 
classes, and was intended for only the elite, . . 

the author of Ministry Paper (No. 73) sounded a clear note of 


confidence “in ‘the realization of its objectives *by*déclaring 
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Pia i 

From now on Education will be a unifying and not a 
stratifying force in our society. While equality of 
Opportunity may still remain an elusive Utopian ideal, 
the poverty or low social status of parents wiid no 
longer be a barrier to a sound education nor will it 
determine the social, economic or civic future of any 
child... Asea,resultso£ this Educational Revolution) no 
Jamaican child will be debarred by the circumstances 
of uhis sbirth, sonmbay-his spoverty sknuomequa lit ying. for sany 
POsltion- in this country (p.. 1). 


THE .STRUCTURE OF . THE, EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION AND PROBLEMS OF ILLITERACY 
The Structure of the Educational System 

Educational facilities in Jamaica are provided in 
public and private institutions. Formal education may begin 
at four years of age, but this type of education, termed 
pre-primary or early childhood education, is usually offered 
only in. private schools--though recently, the Jamaican CGov- 
ernment, aided by the Van Leer Foundation of Holland, has 
been providing this pre-primary education for a large section 
Gf the wanailcan .pubiic. 

Primary education begins at the age of 6 and contin- 
“ues .throughiel lbp. 1.eupeltecovers: Grades ,l=6., «~The, Great 
Majorityvol ianstitubronssofferingsathis stype of education are 
public primary schools although there are quite a number of 
Private primary schools which children jof «the more weli-to- 
do parents attend. Some secondary schools still have private 
schools, often referred to as preparatory schools, attached 
directly omiindirectly sto, themvas:aslegacy of the past,. since 


most middle class parents did not want their children 
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cps! 
abtending= the: public primary’ Schools. 

At 11+ a selection based on the performance of the 
total number of children from the primary schools (public and 
private), all-age schools and preparatory schools who sit 
the Government Common Entrance Examination determines the 
admission of some 4,500 children to the Grammar Schools as 
Free Place and Grant-Aiuded® pupils. “In 19725 tor*’example) the 
terminal year of this study, 27,000 candidates sat for the 
Common Entrance Examination (Vide Chapter IV, p. 96). Indi- 
vidual Secondary High Schools may also admit approximately 2 
per cent of their annual intake as full fee-paying pupils 
(i.e., the tuition fees plus the Government subsidy, usually 
an additional amount roughly equivalent to the tuition fees) 
provided there is the accommodation and the Principal of the 
SGhooivelissatistied that’ thesevptipils”are-of-the- required 
standard of entry. 

The vast majority of these pupils who did not qualify 
for entry to the Grammar Schools, together with all the other 
children of 12 years of age who are enrolled in the Primary 
Schools would go automatically on a non-selective basis to: 

aveeThe Junior Secondary "Schools; 

b. The Senior Department of All-Age Schools; and 

c. The Comprehensive Schools in those areas in which 

these are located. 
The education of ‘these children which begins at the age of 12 


is called First Cycle Secondary Education and continues until 
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Ghesage, Of Boas Iveius~sGrades 7-9, 

As regards the Secondary Technical High Schools the 
minimum age of entry is 13 years and admission is determined 
by the performance of 13-15 year olds from the Senior Depart- 
ments of the Primary Schools in a separate Entrance Examina- 
tion set by the Government for this purpose. 

At sthe fend OfseGwade 9:,,0up1 1S .in tthe Junior Secondary 
Schools and Comprehensive Schools who do not pass the Grade 9 
Achievement Test for entry to Grammar Schools and Technical 
Seogls way eget further straining in Vocationals Schools sor 
Trade Training Centres, but the majority come on to the 
labour market. 

Second Cycle education is offered in: (a) Grammar 
Schoelsa(Grades 7-13) for most of thea children who come in at 
age 12, and Grades 9-13 for those from the Junior Secondary 
Senoobeiwhowcomesin at age.~15,.(0f.this sroup only asvery 
smalLenumber.reach,Grade 13); (b).Technical Highs»Schools, 
GradesuS-Lis.. (ec) Comprehensive Schools, Grades J-11, and»({d) 
Vacattonabs, Schools, Grades.10-11.e Ab the .end.ot Grade,li the 
Ceneradacertilticate ofmhducation Hxaminationsof Cambradge or 
London (chiefly the former) is taken, as well as the Jamaica 
Senoedacertaficatesebutsthe G.C.B. Examinations are thesmost 
popular because of the guarantee of "white collar" jobs and 
social mobility offered by the possession of these Certifi- 
PALecl Me Atethenchd rotacradcedca(6th. Form), »pupl lisesi.) the 


GeCl Bae ate the. Advanced! Levels forlsentry. to, the Universityof 


the West Indies or higher education elsewhere. 
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Post-Secondary Education 

This is offered at: 

ae The*Jamarca School*or-Agriculture; 

b. Teachers' Colleges; 

c. The College of Arts, Science and Technology; 

advo 'The*University of the West Indies at: 

(i) The Mona Campus--Jamaica; 

(ii) The St. Augustine Campus--Trinidad, and 

(i111) The Cave Hill Campus--Barbados. 

Grace 13 with 2-3 passes at the "A“ level as the normal entry 
requirement to the U.W.I. and Grade 11 qualifies students for 
courses at the Jamaica School of Agriculture, the six 
Teachers' Colleges and the College of Arts, Science and 
Technology. 

The University of the West Indies is a regional 
university with the main campus located at Mona in Jamaica. 
The student enrolment at Mona in the 1969-70 academic year 
was approximately 4,000 with a 1969 graduating class of 570 
(The National Atlas of Jamaica. Kingston: Town Planning 
Department, Ministry of Finance, November 1971, p. 64). 

The -Gamalcasscnool Port Agriculture offers a post— 
Secondary non-university course in agriculture. In 1968-69 
there were 253 students on roll. 

The College of Arts, Science and Technology is a 
technical training post-secondary institution with a total 


college population in 1970 ‘of 1,450 "students consisting of: 
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400 full-time students; 

600 part-time day students, and 

450 part-time evening students. 

The United Theological College is responsible for the 
training of persons of the Protestant faith for the Ministry 
(priests and deaconesses). There were 78 students enrolled 
in 1971. Figure 4 presents a detailed chart of the Educa- 
tional System of Jamaica, while Figure 5 gives a clear pic- 


ture of the system as it stood in 1970. 


Basverocnools 

In the early 1950's it became the policy of Govern- 
ment to give recognition or a measure of subsidy to those 
privately-run basic schools which were accommodated in safe 
community-owned buildings (e.g., church halls, community 
centres, etc.), and which met the apvproved satisfactory 
standards of: (a) literacy on the part of the teachers and, 
(a)! physical facilities including proper sanitary conven 
iences. Table 13 shows the increase in the number of schools 


recognized up to March, 1970. 


Infant Schools and Infant Departments 

These differ from Basic Schools in that they are 
already an integral part of the primary school system. MThe 
salaries of the teachers in these Infant Schools and depart- 
ments are paid by the Government in accordance with the 
approved salary scales. The teachers are normally college- 


trained and in some instances have specialist qualifications 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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The Educational System of Jamaica 
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Structure Age- Equivalent TustLeutions 
Group Grades 
University and University of the West 
eather turther indies College ror "Ards, 
education Science and Technology, 
Jamaica: School of 
Agriculture, Teachers' 
Training Colleges. 
Second-Cycle Hees 1S) 143 Secondary High Schools 
Secondary 7S 12 Technical High Scheols 
Education decibel dade High School (Comprehensive) 
aye US 10 Vocational School. 
Junior 14-15 9 Junior Secondary Schools 
Secondary 13-14 8 and Lower Forms of High 
Education 12-13 qi Scheols. 
1li-12 6 
10-11 S 
Primary 9-10 4 Primary and/or 
BanNCa ta on S39 S Preparatory Schools: 
7-8 2 
o=7 il 
DG infant and Basic School 
Barly Childhood 3-4 Nursery School- 
Day Nurseries or 
=o Day-Care Centres 
Figure 5 


The Education System: 1970 
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Table 13 


Increase in Number of Basic Schools 
Recognized by Government 


Year Number of Recognized Schools 
Mate. 2953 161 
March, 1968 3} 
March, 1970 56 
Source: Ministry of Education 


In Infant Education. 


Educational Administration 

Formal education in Jamaica is directly under the 
eqntrol of the Mingstnhy of Educatvon which 15 5 the central 
authority. The Minister of Education who is a member of the 
Government, is the political head of the Ministry, and he is 
assisted by a Parliamentary Secretary and a Minister of 
State. 

Appointments to the staff of the Ministry are Civil 
Service appointments and are in principle not determined by 
political considerations. The Permanent Secretary who is a 
senior Civil Servant is the executive head of the Ministry 
which is organized into different administrative sections as 
follows: 


a. Primary Education 
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80 
be POst-Primany Education 

c. Technical and Vocational Education 

d. Examinations 

e. Establishments (Ministry Staff and Teachers) 

f. Project Implementation 

Finance and Accounts 

h. Planning and Educational Materials and Aids 
Theresis aeChier Education Officer with responsibilicy for 
the overall machinery dealing with the supervision of 
SCHOOLS... Acie lsArchitecrt heads the Building Section. 

All public educational institutions are supported 
fanaencrally by “the Ministry either tully or by grants-in-aid. 
Its functions and responsibilities are many and varied, rang- 
ing from the provision of programmes for school broadcasts, 
correspondence courses, the setting of minimum standards of 
Suucational Provision cto rire control of the *trayning ane re—- 
cruitment of teachers, the setting of principles governing 
the registration and employment of teachers and the fixing of 
salary scales. 

Tie LroLe OL the Education Officers’ t= esther of FYarson 
between educational institutions and the Ministry. Their 
responsibilities include: 

a. School visits and supervision, reviewing and 

reporting on the content and value of the educa- 
tion provided in schools; 


b. Acting as advisers to individual teachers; 
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81 
ce. Conducting) school examinations; 


ad. Supplying the Ministry with professional service; 


e. Supervising trained teachers undergoing intern- 
ship, and 
£f. Conducting in-service training courses as well as 


special courses. 
Figure 6 shows the hierarchical structure of the 


Ministry of Education. 


The Problems of Illiteracy 

Dealing with the subject of education broadly under 
the chapter heading of "Problems of Social Development and 
Integration", the Government document entitled Five Year 
independence Pian: — 1963-1968 begins with these” words: 

In spite of considerable effort on the part of the 
Government over the years to provide adequate education- 
al facilities for Jamaica, large gaps still remain. The 
country's limited resources and rapid population growth 
have made the task very difficult (p. 44). 

The same note of the urgency and magnitude of the task facing 
the educational policy-makers of the time was expressed in 
the statement contained in the Information Department Memor- 
andas The British@ Caribbean, May, 1956, It Zeads-as tollows: 

It is true that in recent decades there has been some 
progress under difficult conditions and that illiteracy 
rates on the whole are falling steadily. Nevertheless, 
much remains to be done, particularly as the child popu- 
lation is outstripping the number of new school places 
ie aa ee 

For the year 1961, the attendance of the 7-14 age 


group in the Primary Schools was only 62"per cent of the 


enrolment while, as was pointed out in Chapter II (p. 30), 
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the percentage of the 5-14 age group who were not in attend- 
ance at school in 1960 was given as 16.4 per cent (Francis: 
Op., Clt.., (3-5). | In 1963 it was stated (Five Year Independ- 
ence Plan 1963-1968:44) that although there were only about 
220,000 places available in Primary schools, the estimated 
school’ age population in the 7-14 age group was 339,000. 

The acute inadequacy of school accommodation is readily 
apparent. | Theremis nosdoubte that this factor had agdirect 
bearing on the overall standard of education of persons 
seeking a job for the first time, which, as Francis pointed 
out, was "relatively low" (pv 8). The breakdown by formal 
levels of education for this category of persons seeking 
their first job (males: 77.8 per cent and females 62.1 per 
cent in the under-20 age group) would seem to confirm this 
View. Of sthe 19533 males, 2424 of them ord? 4: per icent 
are recorded as never having attended school. Table 14 sets 
out the ~position. 

Side by side with the inadequacy of accommodation 
which applied to virtually all levels of the educational 
system, there was a major problem of illiteracy. The 1943 
census put the illiteracy rate for the under-20 age group at 
15.8 per cent and the average for the whole population at 
25°6 per cent. In this respect Jamaica does not bear /favour- 
able comparison with the other two West Indian islands of 
Trinidad and Barbados. Their census surveys, which were 


earrirec out in 1946) reported Trinidadas having 16.7 iper 
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cent illiteracy among the under-20 age group while the popu- 
lation average wastgiven vas i22.5 per cent. "\Theiwpos1tion 
insregard /to*barbadoshis “uniquesfor} hapartbertrom the national 
average of 7.2 per cent illiteracy, there was the remarkable 
achievement of a mere 1.6 per cent illiteracy among persons 
in the under-20 age category in the population. Subsequent 
trends do not appear to indicate any encouraging improvement 
inpregardttoythis umatteniin’Jamaicari lin lfactyecurrent 
Opinion is suggestive of the view that the situation seems 
to have deteriorated. 

Writing in the Daily Gleaner of December 5, 1965, the 
Secretary of the Jamaica Teachers' Association drew attention 
to Jamaica's unfavourable standing educationally vis-a-vis 
her Caribbean neighbours, pointing out that whereas in 1962 
Government expenditure on education represented 15 per cent 
of the national budget, the year 1965 saw a reduction of this 
bigire Lomsomethangean therregqion of 12. per cent. Sine Secre- 
tary compared the percentage of G.N.P. spent by some other 
countries on education with that spent by Jamaica. His 


breakdown follows: 


USS. Sek. - 7 per cent of G.N2P.> om Education 
UaSi Ain me 8) per cent of G.N.P. on Education 
U.K. =" 94-2) pér cent Of .G.N.P.9on Education 
Costa Rica - 4 per cent of G.N.P. on Education 
Jamaica =) 2.3 per cent’ of G:N.P. on Education 


He ended by saying that “this is our estimate of the value of 
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86 
education “(the Daily Gleaner: Sop.) cit.)- 

Returning briefly, in summary, to the problem of 
illiteracy, the present Government that took office in March, 
1972 launched a massive literacy campaign involving 20,000 
volunteers aimed at eliminating illiteracy in Jamaica in 
four years. This urgent positive action was taken following 
therdasturbingedisclosurevithat nearl yr5005 0009 aduiits or 
approximately 25 per cent of the population are illiterate. 
this. isvavmatter of profound gravity worthy of the planned 
national effort to mobilize all the resources of the country 
to achieve the desired results. The gravity of the situation 
is confirmed by the note of urgency that is conveyed in the 
pictorial advertisements that appeared in the national news- 


paper, The Daily Gleaner (Appendix 1, Figure 7, p.<214). 
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CHAPTERO LV 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Prior to 1962 the education that was provided in the 
existing High’Schools"of the istand was a replica of! the 
metropolitan model of Grammar school education. Accordingly, 
it was heavily classical in content and academic in orienta- 
tion. However, over time, while the academic orientation 
continued, the curriculum of these schools became progres- 
Sively modified with the introduction of the sciences-- 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology--though in most of them the Arts 
Subjects--History, English Literature, etc.,--were still 
heavily emphasized. The Grammar schools catered for only a 
small section of the population who were likely to fill elite 
positions in the society. As was indicated in the previous 
chapter, this type of education was not free, and admission 
to these schools was determined almost completely by the 
ability of parents to pay fees, which meant in effect that 
the social selection mechanism for these schools operated in 
such a way that it favoured the entry of children from the 
upper and middle classes only. 

With the attainment of Independence and the coming 
into office of a new Government, the principle of demo- 
cratization in education was actively pursued, and bold 


policies consistent with this principle were initiated. One 
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88 
of thewSirstndveations er change! in the exterang structure 
of secondary education came as early as 1962 when the then 
Minister of Education declared in Parliament that the 

Government has already accepted the principle of 
comprehensive schools, and something for sure will be 
done=abour that, during 19637 "but la tot on thangs: are 
yeteunder "study .t. “®*and Governments mot-yetiteady to 
put a Ministry Paper on the table of this Honourable 
House’ (Hansard: "Session 1962-63," Now Dior 43) 

In fact the policy decision to set up two Comprehensive 
Sscriools, one an Kingston “and the other “in the rural fareas*? 
was contained in Ministry Paper No. 15 of 1963 in which a 
Comprehensive School was described as: 

wy. ©. ‘One* which seeks tte provadem@tior Slixnom nearky: 
all of the children in a given locality a secondary 
education suited’ to their diverse’ interests, “abilities 
and aptitudes without organization into three distinct 
srdes*(p - a, 

Even before he came into office in 1962, the Minister of 
Education had made public his conviction that because of the 
undesirable inegalitarian features of the existing secondary 
education system in Jamaica, the Comprehensive School repre- 
sented the major solution to the island's educational 
problem at this level since it provided an immediate possi- 
bility for: (a) democratizing secondary education, and (b) 
increasing the relevance of secondary education to the needs 
of the enlarged secondary school population. Writing in the 
Datly “Gleaner of ‘May"2Dp 196), “the “Minister "stated: 

The tchoiée. .£0r “the Maj omity“of*poon chididzen Mes 
between getting Secondary Education in Comprehensive 
Schools’ and getting no secondary education at all, since 


it is agreed that the country does not now possess the 
resources "to provide vGranmar “Schools'tfor val B children 
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who need that type of education. With our present 

resources we can easily and immediately quadruple the 

number of poor children getting Secondary education 

(pe 45). 
It would appear that an important point arises from the Minis- 
ter's perception of the situation as it is expressed here. 
Since the inadequacy of resources was given as the main 
reason for the inability of the country to provide Grammar 
school education for "all the children who need that type of 
education", then it seems reasonable to infer that this was 
an early admission that the secondary education to be offered 
in the Comprehensive Schools might not be the equivalent of 
that being offered in the Secondary Grammar Schools. There 
is in fact some evidence for this view in the Five Year 
Independence Plan, 1963-68 (July, 1963) where it is stated 
(8 OS ele 

ars it is already clear that these schools may be 

so organized and administered that they will cost little 

More. than .a, good) Senior School and certainly will cost 

less than separate High Schools or Technical High 

Schools. (os 6.) 
And it could be argued further that if only limited resources 
were available, as perceived by the Minister, to "quadruple 
the number of poor children getting Secondary Education" 
(Daily Gleaner, Op. cit.), then the conclusion must be that 
this could only be achieved by a reduction in the expenditure 
per pupil. Two Comprehensive Schools were started in accor- 
dance with the policy decision contained in Ministry Paper 
yet Ss I NR SS Be 


While all the plans were being laid for a large-scale 
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venture into this new experiment in Secondary Education, it 
soon became clear, however, that the financial constraints 
were of such magnitude as to render the implementation of a 
major building programme of Comprehensive Schools impossible. 
In fact, in the early stages of this secondary experiment 
some doubt was entertained as to whether the establishment 
of the two schools decided on would be a reality. In the 
debate in the House the Minister explained it in this way: 

It became necessary for Government to make the 
provision of school places the number one priority in 
education. At that stage it became doubtful whether we 
could have two Comprehensive Schools (Hansard, Session 
1965-64). April 6, .1963—Aucust ., 2963, 9pm. 

However, there was no cooling of the ardour for the 
planned educational change envisaged by the policy-makers-- 
In 2ectpbpy the Mingster of Education who was the major pro- 
ponent of the change--and this was matched by a corresponding 
Vigour in clashes of perceptions and expectations in all 
segments of the society. Despite rumblings of disagreement 
and disquiet generally and differences of opinion between 
the Minister and the professional teachers' organization, the 
Jamaica Teachers' Association, with respect to the policies 
and programmes being pursued, the next few years saw another 
major innovation in Secondary Education--the Junior Secondary 
education programme. This was fully outlined in a document 
known as the "New Deal for Education in Independent 
Jamaica", Ministry Paper No. 73, December, 1966. The. impor- 


tance of this policy not only in terms of its significance 


for secondary education generally, but also with respect to 
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its implications for Grammar school education is such that 
it will be given separate and more specific attention later 


on. 


Secondary High School Enrolment Trends 

The discussion now concerns itself with a considera- 
tion of the related problems that were investigated. First 
of all, it was thought necessary to look at the increases in 
the number of children enrolled in these schools which took 
place from 1957--the five year period prior to the base year 
of Independence, i.e., 1962. The pattern that evolved is 


extremely revealing as the following figures will show: 


Table 15 
Grammar School Enrolment Increase: 1958-1971 
, Enrolment Increase i avec % Av. Annual 
Period : om Increase Increase nie es 
ey > in Enrol: ; Inc. ° 
1958- 
1962 P2824 iS p21} bifsio 1 AOS T7 42 Sie4 
1963- 
1967 20,053 ZA 0 eS Ls 263 Gi Ligne 
1968- 
O71. Be, Osh 23,450 1,4 16 354 Gna lie 


It will be seen that in the pre-Independence five- 
year period between 1958 and 1962 there was an increase in 
Grammar School enrolment of 5,387. Although Independence was 


ushered in by a new Government that came into office in 
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Apr Uelyo2, 1c Was Not Until the following year tnac the 
iMpactsOr tne «policy or this Administration, imreqarau:o 
grammar school education began to be felt. Over the five- 
year period 1963 to 1967 there was. an increase of 1,317 
students in Jamaican grammar schools as compared with an in- 
crease of 5,387 in the five-year period immediately prior to 
Independence. The average annual increase dropped from 8.4% 
to 1.3%. No new secondary grammar schools were built during 
the period nor was the enrolment capacity of existing 
schools appreciably increased. The minimal increase of 1.6% in 
the average annual increase for the period from 1968 to 1971 
Wiel indicate. this, Im the financial year 962-63, for 
example, the nature of the expansion was such that only four 
je school ls-—-two, (2) “In Kingston, and wo (2) in the rural 
areas benefited from improvements including the provision of 
class-rooms and science laboratories, fixtures and equipment. 
The year 1963-64 saw some new thinking in the Minis- 
try of Education in regard to secondarv education generally 
and the enunciation of a change of policy whereby it was 
decided that no more new high schools, i.e., Secondary 
Grammar Schools and Secondary Technical Schools, were to be 
built. The emphasis was to be shifted to what was called 
"comprehensive and bilateral secondary education". As the 
Qurual Report OL the Minestry Of Bducation (196s—-G4)™ puus ic; 
The decision was taken neither to build any new high 
schools. nor to, establish new technical schools, but to 


expand and enrich high schools and technical schools 
in furtherance of the Ministry's new policy of 
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comprehensive and bilaterial education (p. 16). 

Accordingly, the first two comprehensive High Schools 
were built, one at Trench Town in Kingston, which opened with 
an enrolment of approximately 900 students in January 1964 
and the other at Frankfield! int’ the’ Parish’ of! Clarendon,! the 
Minister's own constituency. Here the initial enrolment was 
400 students. 

One of the major indicators that Secondary Grammar 
School education was being de-emphasized was the relatively 
low increase in the accommodation and enrolment of these 
schools as compared with the new Junior Secondary and Compre- 
hensive Schools. A Ministry paper, No. 24 of 1965, comment- 
ing on the fairly static enrolment picture of the Grammar 
schools observed: 

The stability of these figures is largely due to the 
fact that we have reached the stage of levelling off of 
the schools which offer mainly a grammar school type of 
education and they should be considered in relationship 
tov-the Expansion taking place im alls aspects’ of tech- 
nical education and also the establishment and develop- 
ment of two Comprehensive Schools (p. 1). 

Bearing“. nmindthe official policy’ decisionins1963-64 that 
no additional Grammar Schools would be built and that no new 
technical schools were to be established, it is interesting 
to look at the direction in which the expansion was moving. 
Using the figures for the five-year period from 1965 to 1970 
the following table makes the position clear. So whereas the 
number of Grammar schools remained static over the period 


covered by this study, the Junior Secondary schools which 


became fully operational from 1965 rapidly increased to such 
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Table 16 


Types of Secondary Schools Built in the Period: 1965-1970 


——eeeeeooeeeeelllleSSSQ@W@WV@DWEDEL 
2 £ : ; NOw Of Instrrutions 1anebsi scence 
ype of Institutions 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


—_—_———O eee Cee 


Junior Secondary Schools 14 16 16 16 40 
Secondary Grammar Schools 40 40 40 40 40 
Comprehensive Schools 2 2 2 2 2 


Source senbepartment of Statistics, Kingston, Jamaica 


an extent that not only were there as many of them in 1969 
as the traditional Grammar Schools, but today they have far 
surpassed them numerically. A look at the comparative enrol- 
ment figures for the corresponding period, as will be seen 
from Table 15, is also enlightening. The stabilization 
policy with regard to the enrolment in the Grammar schools 
was started as soon as the new Government took office in 1962. 
While the enrolment in these schools increased by 10 per cent 
in 1962,.from_1963.a trend in the very small rate of increase 
began to be seen. Between 1963 and 1965 the average annual 
increase in the Grammar school population was only .37 per 
Cent. 

Further, from 1966 to 1970 the enrolment moved from 
Aint bs etm lVas sole VeLagemanhudal increase Ofemucst «2 
per cent, while the figures for the Junior Secondary Schools 


for, the same period climbed Erom 13,062) to 30,635, 1.e., an 
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annual average increase of 26.8 per cent. And when the 


enrolment figures for the two comprehensive schools, as set 
out in Table 17, are set against those for the other two 
categories of secondary schools, the pattern in regard to 
the substantial increase in the Junior Secondary School 


development becomes guite marked. 


Table 17 


Secondary School Enrolment in Jamaica by Type of 
Secondary School: 1958-1970 


Secondary Junior Secondary 


Year ee ee Comprehensive Pas carat 
1958 127,824 - - 
1959 BAS RON OTS - - 
1960 L6r, 200 ~ - 
1961 Li re - ~ 
1962 Posie il ~ ~ 
1963 20,253 - ~ 
1964 207339 ~ ~ 
1965 2 Or e33 - - 
1966 21 G7 ie 45 132,062 
1967 ei Ad G i Oe 2 13,344 
1968 22,034 PEL RE: 145262 
1969 Cow he 4 a ek 1 SOO 
1979 HS ae PAA 2 LUZ 30) oo5 


Source: Department of Statistics, Kingston, Jamaica 
One of the important questions that arises would seem 
to focus directly on the extent; if any, to which the policy 
of de-emphasis of Grammar school education was influenced 
by the popular demand for the Junior Secondary type of edu- 
cation. The importance of this question assumes greater 


Significance bearing in mind, inter alia, the reply of the 
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themeMinister of Education'sto ‘a"question directedisto num 
dvrang= tne’ 1967-68" session of the Mouces *ofePar lament an He 
Said: 

In the Junior Secondary Schools children will get 

the same education, at the same level, as they would at 

a High School (Hansard, Session 1967-1968, Vol. 1, No. 

Prevarcn 15 7b96/=August a7, 1967 7p. 7s)- 
If this was the case, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
from 1965 when a number of Junior Secondary Schools were in 
Operation offering a new type of secondary education free to 
the 12-15 age group, there should have been a steady decline 
or, at least, no marked increase in the number of the 11-13 
age cohort sitting the Common Entrance Examination which 
determines admissions to the Secondary Grammar schools. The 


following figures obtained from the Department of Statistics 


are very revealing on this point: 


1965 - 16,487 entries 

1966 - 18,974 entries 

LOG] - 20,083 entries 

1968 - 20,457 entries 

1969 - 21,208 entries 

1970 - 22,495 entries 

Poa - 24,156* entries 

Lo7zZ - 27,000* "entries 

*Source: “Ministry of /ediication?0"PerilormanceyReport 


Oia Sen eee, 
It will be seen that in 1966 there were some 2,487 more 
candidates sitting the Common Entrance Examination than in 
the previous year, representing an increase of 14.4 per cent. 
Although there was only a 3.67 per cent increase in the total 
number of entries in 1969 as against: the 1968 figure, it is 


significant that in 1971 when there were more than 40 Junior 
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Secondary Schools operating, the entries in the examination 
recorded an increase of 1,661 above the number of entrants 
in, 1970; tyse. ,. an increasegof approximately 7.4) per cent. 
And for the terminal year 1972 there were 2,844 more candi- 
dates or an increase of approximately 12 per cent over the 
number sitting the examination in 1971. These figures would 
seem to indicate that instead there was an increase of popu- 
lar demand for the type of education offered at the secondary 
Granta ischoo.ks.. phiteilsiin athese ischool Sanprincipalis., that 
the evasit majority peifiimot all theschildremayho gain radmis- 
sion, arewlikelymto find sthe lfulbfidmen® of -ktheitecambireion to 
Sit for the General Certificate of Education Examination set 
by the University of Cambridge or London in England. The 
possession of a certificate in this Examination, called the 
G.C.h., Uusssoarticuiagiy, for «the pupil from a iow socio- 
economic background, a passport for social mobility. Here 
again there was an upward trend in the number of candidates 
SProLing 1£Or ihis exanination, indicating that this. continued 
to be an important educational goal for Jamaican students of 
secondary school age. The following figures for the years 
1966-71, representing the number of these candidates at the 
Cambridge Ordinary Level and given by the present Minister 
of Education, as reported in the Daily Gleaner of July 225 
1972, p. 19, seem to give the nature and extent of this 
trend. The entries for 1963 and 1964 are given by Roberts 


(1965:17), unpublished paper) : 
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1963 - 3,2 508 entries 
1964 ~ 3,981 entries 
1966 - 3,310 entries 
1968 - 3,480 entries 
1969 - N/A 

2oO70 - 3,800 entries 
19 7-1 = 4,170 entries 


The number of school candidates who were entered by the 
Grammar schools in the pre-Independence years for the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate Examination before the change over 
to, the.G.¢€.Ei,.in 19644may also, be.given;) to support,the 
Suggestion that there was a continuing demand for this type 
of education in the Secondary Grammar schools leading to 
these examinations. These figures were taken from the 
Annual Reports for the years 1957-1962 which were published 


by the Cambridge Syndicate: 


1957 = Le oeseeniil es 
1958 - iis entries 
1959 = 2 leo) enteies 
1960 - 2,205 entries 
LOG] - 2,448 entries 
DIG Z ~ 2,812 entries 
Additional evidence in support of the increasing deman deka 


Grammar school education may be adduced from the varic 
reterences made to 1t in the local Press by representatives 
of different levels in the society. One of the clear 
instances Of popular disapproval of the former Ministers 
reforms in favour of Comprehensive education was reported in 
the Daily Gleaner of May 25, 1970, p. 2, when in announcing 
his plans for the conversion of the particular Grammar 
School at which a meeting was held, he was met with raucous 


protests from sections of his audience. "A comprehensive 
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school can work almost miracles" he is reported to have 
said, and in the face of these unfavourable reactions to the 
proposed changes, the official plans were nonetheless set in 
motion for the changes to be carried out. Again in the 
Daily Gleaner (mid-island weekly) of June 8, 1972, p. 1 there 
appeared under the bold caption--"Hundreds refused admission 
for next ‘school year"=-an “account ‘of the “d@lemma tof (the 
parents of those children who through lack of accommodation 
could not gain admission to one of the Secondary Grammar 
schools in a particular area where there were two Junior 
Secondary schools “In "*close “proximity toe eorrihis was not a 
unique situation for there were reports from other parts of 
the island where the demand was just as great, and strong 
representation was made to the new Minister of Education on 
the matter. 

The new Minister of Education who assumed office only 
in March, 1972, under a new Government, was quick to respond 
to the aspirations of the people in their demand for this 
type of education and held consultations with the principals 
of Grammar Schools’ to work out a formula for temporary 
measures to be adopted to alleviate the situation. Ad hoc 
arrangements were made for the provision of additional places 
at eighteen (18) of the High Schools where the need was 
greatest. An official statement by the Minister appearing in 
the Daily Gleaner of September 5, 1972, p. 8 established at 


Governmental level recognition of this need and, in assuming 
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responsibility for necessary steps to be taken to improve 
the situation, made the position clear in these words: 

Many parents whose children's names appeared in the 
published list of students eligible for entry into 
Secondary High Schools arising out of the Common En- 
trance Examination had not up to Saturday last been 
able to find high schools for them: “The same may be 
true of many ‘successful ninth graders of the Junior 
Secondary Schools. 

The purpose of these additional places is to try to 
fill the need created by the demand arising out of the 
circumstances explained above. 

It was reported that on the basis of a manpower 

Survey that was conducted some time ago it would become 
necessary to increase to 22 per cent the currently estimated 
iit per cence Of the I-18 “age group recerving firgn "scncol 
education in the Government-assisted and unassisted high 
schools, if the professional, technical, administrative and 
clerical needs of the expanding economy of the island are to 
be fully ’and effectively met (The Daily Gleaner; August 13, 
L972, Pp. 10). ‘Making reference to the fact that whereas vin 
1957 when the number of children in the ll-year-old age 
Group was given as 45,000, 2t was decided to put “4,500 -or™ £0 
per cent oretirem into high» schools” for at least five years, 
the report pointed out that with the increase in this age 
Groum te a Ligure NOW ine the tegqion “or 52,0007 "high “school 
education in the Government-aided institutions is reserved 
for *the same number of 4,500 pupils. “On his basis then 


there is a drop to approximately 8 per cent of these children 


receiving this type of education. Supporting the advocacy of 
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expanded high school education contained in the report (The 
Daily, Gleaner, op. eit.)., Dr. Errol Miller, a leading educa- 
tor in active service in the system, drew a comparison 
between Jamaica and Trinidad, with a population roughly one- 
half that of Jamaica, where about 25 per cent of their 12-18 
age group receive education in their high schools and as a 
result 50 per cent of their graduates obtain entry require- 
Ments Or the University Of the. West Indies ©r in, other 
mstitutions for further education (The Daily Gleaner, August 
Pee hey he ie) 

Giving the keynote address to the conference of the 
Jamaica Teachers" Association on April 22, 1970, the Director 
of the Institute of Education at the University of the West 
Indies sounded a note of urgency for a "massive improvement 
of quality" in education if the manpower requirements at all 
levels of the Jamaican economy were to be met, indicating 
that to satisfy these needs, the annual output of the High 
Schools should be approximately 3,000 rather than the present 
figure of somewhat less than 800 graduates with 5 passes at 
the Ordinary Level of the G.C.E. And he made the important 
Peime tihace, the trddeay sana the promise 1S that there’ are 
enough pupils in the 'pipeline' to give us this 3,000 with 
many to spare, if only we could destroy the bug-bear of poor 
quality” (Mimeograpned copy cf “address, April 22, 197/70, p. 
19). He drew a comparison between the unit cost of primary 


education and grammar school education with the former 
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Standing at. $2/.20 as “againstesiso.6 for the Latter--a figure 


which he maintained was by no means adequate. 


Expenditure on Secondary Education 

It is now necessary to look at the expenditure on 
secondary education over the period under study in order to 
get some indication of the direction in which the develop- 
ment of secondary education appeared to have moved between 
the years 1962 and 1972. In this connection, the Government 
Estimates were the main sources consulted and the actual 
expenditures were used whenever these were available. Per- 
haps consideration may first be given to the capital expendi- 
ture on the Secondary Grammar schools beginning with the 
1959-60 financial “vear. In terms, of expansion sand improve- 
ment to these schools the actual expenditure recorded for the 
year was £207,867 ($414,734) with an additional £80,434 
($160,868) spent on the construction of new secondary schools. 
The expenditures for subsequent two-year time series are 
given in Table 18. In the financial year 1961-62 there was 
a reduction of $348,664 in the capital expenditure on 
Grammar schools as compared with a total of $575,602 spent 
in the financial year 1959-60. The succeeding years since 
Independence saw a steady decrease in expenditure for this 
purpose. This appeared to reflect the official policy to 
de-emphasize the type of education offered in these schools. 
More specifically, between 1962 and 1970 the actual increase 


in capital expenditure amounted to. only $15,824, 1.e., 6.9 
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Table 18 


Actual Capital Expenditure on Grammar Schools: 
1959/60-1969/70 


—ee6eanjEsyzqaqeananaaeae—eaeaeeeeeee 
Year Expenditure 


LL 


1959-1960 S4145 734 
160,868 
$575,602 
1961-1962 $226,938 
1963-1964 S27 620-50 
1965-1966 $198,526 
1967-1968 N/A 
1969-1970 S242 G2 


per cent over this period. 

But it is when this situation is viewed against the 
pattern of expenditure in other areas of secondary education, 
that a more meaningful picture emerges. The Jamaica Esti- 
Mates record that in the financiak year 1965-65," the actual 
amount spent on the development of Junior Secondary Depart- 
ments in All-Age Schools, i.e., senior departments of Primary 
Schools, was $3,132. In 1966-67 the construction programme 
for Junior Secondary Schools was estimated at a cost of 
$240,000 (Revised Estimates), a sharp rise in capital expen- 
diture over the previous year. Then, for the 1969-70 finan- 
Cial year for which the actual expenditure figures are 


available, the increase was very great. In this year alone, 
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the ysum of, $5.,599 2) 8iwas sspéent, on he rconstructiuon,of 
Jun Om Secondary schools; in addition sbo.another 6 h0y4 61 
representing expansion and improvements to existing Junior 
Secondary schools. When these amounts are set against the 
$242,762 that was spent in this same year, 1969-70, on the 
Grammar schools, the conclusion seems clear that there was 
a, de-emphasis, .in.ithe official policy, of providing Grammar 
school education and that a marked switch was being effected 
in the direction of Junior Secondary, education. put. since 
the Comprehensive School and, later, the Junior Secondary 
“ayaa ae were so predominant in all the former Minis- 
ter's pronouncements, programmes and policy changes for 
Secondary, Education,.u1t wil be,helpiul.so look at. the 
Capital expenditure for these schools. The figures are 
represented in table form with corresponding recurrent costs 


for purposes of comparison as follows: 


Table 19 


Actual Expenditure on Comprehensive Schools: 
1964/65-1969/70 


Year Capital Recurrent 
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It will be observed that in the 1969-70 financial year there 
wWaSan=cctial Capital expenditure of ess than’ ss, 000" on 
these’ schools, but this was more’ than offset by a particu- 
larly high tRecurrent cost. of $245,156. The decrease in 
capital expenditure for the period 1965-70 must be seen 
against the background of $6.6 million spent on Junior 
Secondary education and not as an indicatien that the policy 
of Comprehensive School education that was previously pur- 
sued was now being changed. In fact, documentary evidence 
suggests that once the Junior Secondary Schools were all 
firmly established, the objective was to embark on a pro- 
gramme of further expansion in this direction by converting 
certain selected Junior Secondary Schools, Grammar Schools, 
and Technical High Schools into: Comprehensive Schools, “in 
fact provision was made in the 1971-72 Budget for a capital 
sum. of 91,001,300) to bevanpliaed as follows: 

a. Building additional Comprehensive Schools, and 

b... Converting Junior Secondary Schools and High 

Schools (Grammar and Technical) into Comprehen- 
Si ver .sGnools.. 

It is tempting to suggest that the introduction of 
the Junior Secondary programme as a major innovation was a 
method by which the known ministerial commitment to Compre- 
hensive education could best be realized. Some support for 
this observation appears to be implied in an open letter by 
the former Minister himself tothe Editor of the Daily Gleaner 


On September 3, 1972, 0.510. It reads in part: 
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The J.L.P. believes that recruitment to secondary 

schools should be automatic and non-selective 

Trois in implementation of this policy taat the J. i ede 

Government introduced comprehensive schools, and junior 

secondary schools which are; in’ fact, junior comprehen- 

Sive schools. 
And so it would appear that in this new concept of secondary 
education, the type of education that was offered in Compre- 
hensive schools was what is meant here, and that the Junior 
Secondary School was apparently intended to be the first 
stage along the route to the Comprehensive schools that were 
built or to those existing High Schools that were re-classi- 
fied. It appeared, also, that many more Junior Secondary 
Schools were to be converted into Comprehensive Schools for 
ineune Economic Survey Supplement foxse,i9/i, Socialsesituation, 
ttavde pointed OUE that “by 1975 it is hoped that there will 
be about 35 Comprehensive Schools" (p. 10). 

Table 20 sets out the recurrent cost of secondary 
education between the years 1965 and 1970 in comparison with 
the expenditure at other levels of the system for the same 
period. 

Staff and Teacher-Pupil Ratios 
for Secondary Schools 

Consideration will now be given to a discussion of 
the staffing situation and the teacher-pupil ratio in respect 
to the different types of schools at this level, to see if 
the same policy of de-emphasizing Grammar School education 


was reflected in this area also. It must be said that one of 


tne major factors that Operated against the efficient 
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Table 20 


A Breakdown of Recurrent Expenditure on Education 
by Type of School: 1965/66-1969/70 


Year Primary Secondary Further Higher 
Ie (Stone 

1966 SEARO ORY $4,002,196 S43:25 120 Sioa | pi 
1966- 

1967 Mp e bog son S) ic 2 Peds: 470,704 BOS, 650 
1967 - 

1968 Soo. 506 52 OOD 458,774 3,042,410 
oe 8 = 

1969 10, 0207679 Sey Pl, Oe SoZ ooo ee wy Ore ES is 
D269 - 

LD 10 Lod 2320 6, 830,596 564,455 34 147i o jes 

Ssounce: / Minsstryecot Fducatiion 


operation of the secondary school system was that of the 
unavailability of an adequate supply of competent and 
qualified teachers to man the secondary schools. This situa- 
tion became steadily worse during the period under study. 
Over the past few years the problem assumed such proportions 
that the Government had to send recruiting missions overseas 
to try and recruit suitably qualified graduates to fi211 
positions in the Secondary Schools that could not be filled 
locally (See Appendix 2, Figure 8, p.217 ). Commenting on 
the outcome of the efforts of the mission on their return 


from England and North America earlier this year, the 
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Minister of Education was reported in the Daily Gleaner of 
JUL Yow; e972), p. 228 aS Saving “that: 

THELCOUnErY sett lecould™not*find=twelve’ (12) “teachers 
for General Science, thirty-seven (37) for Mathematics, 
Ewenty-sevyene (27) @forindustrral *Arts;*twelve (12) for 
spanish and ten (10) for Physics. 

One of the reasons, perhaps the main reason, is 

Clearly economic. Teachers' salary scales, and graduate 
salary scales particularly, by comparison with other compar- 
able levels of skills in the private sector of the economy 
and in proportion to the high cost of living, are inadequate, 
and such minimal improvement as was made in recent years in 
this respect was achieved only after much pressure and a 
corresponding measure of frustration associated with several 
bargaining encounters with the Government. But it is not 
only by reason of the wide differential between the Graduate 
salary structure in the teaching profession and the remunera- 
tive scales for corresponding competencies in industry and 
commerce that the exodus from the profession has increased; 
the economic pull in terms of the handsome salaries paid hy 
the highly developed and affluent societies in North America 
has contributed considerably to the "brain drain" from the 
area. Bacchus explained the problem in this way: 

The proximity of the West Indies to high income 
countries like the U.S.A. and Canada makes it relatively 
easy for qualified West Indians to secure jobs in these 
countries at much higher salaries than they can receive’ 
in their own territory. Even more important, because 
of the disparity in pay between the West Indian and 
North American countries, it becomes very difficult to 


attract back home West Indians who have studied in 
North America. And this group represents a substantial 
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proportion of the high-level West Indian manpower in 

trating: (Teacher Education: “May  2967,. Vol. 3, No. 2, 

ea Nes 

Aupicture,of the staffing :+situakion.as it.obtained 

in different types of Secondary schools is reflected in the 
accompanying Table 22 showing the distribution and breakdown 
of staff in respect of graduates and non-graduates over 
corresponding periods of time. Looking first at the Grammar 
Schools, the ten-year period from 1962-1971 showed a gradual 
improvement in terms of the overall graduate per cent, but 
iyeateact 2 temust be porne In mind “that parcicuiariy an vthe 
Mural areas the position in regard to Graduates is far from 
satisfactory. In addition, the graduate teaching force in 
Jamaica is very heavily dependent on expatriate staff. The 
number of volunteer teachers recruited into the island for 


the academic years between 1968/69 and 1970/71 will help to 


Lliwvstrate: this point: 


L968 —1969 — ae 
LOS 9.7 0) = 186 
thes AE mS Bea = 201 


Source: Ministry of Education 

As far as the Comprehensive Schools were concerned, 
the percentage of teaching staff with one or more university 
degrees was 11.5 in 1965/66 and 20.2 per cent by 1967/68. 
However, Enis proportion fell to 15.4 per cent by the end of 
the 1970 school year. 


Although there were no data available for the number 
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of Graduates anjthe Junior Secondary Schools,pthere is no 
reason to believe that the situation there was appreciably 
better. The large numbers of trained teachers, usually non- 
graduates, as shown in Table 22, would tend to support this 
view. In addition, an examination of the distribution of 
teachers under the Overseas Technical Assistance scheme 
during 1970, as recorded by the Ministry of Education, re- 
veals that there was a real problem of obtaining the service 


of Graduate teachers for these schools. 


Table 21 


Distribution of Overseas Teachers by Type of 
Secondary Schooks: 1970 


Junior Secondary School 46 
Secondary Grammar OE 
Secondary Technical 19 
Comprehensive 10 

Total oF 


bE will be, seen, thatacut cfsa totalvots 97 Graduates, 46 or 
47.4 per cent of them were allocated to the Junior Secondary 
Schools as against 22 or 22.6 per cent who were placed in 
the Grammar Schools.” ‘Since the Junior Secondary Schools) are 
Government-owned and therefore completely Government- 


controlled, whereas the traditional Grammar Schools enjoy a 
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ha lg 
certain measure of autonomy, largely because of their 
religious foundation, the matter of the placing of as many 
Of these recruits as they thought fit in this type of school 
Was part of the normal policy of the Ministry of Education. 
However, the allocation of the largest percentage of these 
graduates to the Junior Secondary Schools may be interpreted 
as another indication of the de-emphasis of other types of 
secondary education and grammar school education in partic- 


“Wbar. 


Statf—-Pupil -Ratvo 

Table 23 sets out the staff-pupil ratio by type of 
Secondary Schools. It can be seen that in regard to the 
Grammar Schools, between 1964 and 1969 the staff-pupil ratio 
remained stable at 1:19; in 1970 there was a slight increase 
tOua Latico Of 1320. This could well petlect continued demand 
for Grammar school education and corresponding crowding in 
the face of the non-expansion of these schools. Many High 
School Principals, harassed by parental and community pres- 
sures, were placed in the impossible position of having to 
act against their better judgment by taking into the schools 
additional children over and above the normal physical 
capacity of the institutions, with undesirable educational 
consequences. The required additional staff was unavailable 
and the effect on "quality teaching" was made more difficult 
in overcrowded classes. 


As far as the Junior Secondary Schools were concerned 
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Staff-Pupil Ratio By Type of Secondary School: 


1962-29 7 
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Year Typerote Secondary Enrolment-—-End Statf—-Pupul 

Of School Year Ratio 
1962 Secondary Grammar Le 72h) N/A 
1964 Secondary Grammar PARES ake, es 
1966 Secondary Grammar 2 Gy ies 
1966 Junior Secondary ASU ONE 1238 
1966 Comprehensive 1,945 1:24 
1967 Grammar 21,465 Pe19 
Poo? Junior Secondary 37344 Le2 
EoG? Comprehensive poe he es 
L968 Grammar 220 34 Me) 
Pees Junior Secondary 14,263 Lege 
Po.66 Comprehensive pipes 29 
1969 Grammar 22 ee 24:9 
oo 9 Junior Secondary 15,306 Peet 
2969 Comprehensive 24 ioe REA S 
1970 Grammar Dish ore cl biee2e | 
29H 0 Junior Secondary SOA SEs: L384 
oe Comprehensive Pa EME: L268 

Source: Department of Statistics, 


Kingston, Jamaica 
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AYES 
the staff-pupil ratios for the years 1966 to 1970 presented 
aavatner Uneven picture. »Standing at 1:38*in 1966-this ratio 
Feil to 1:31 in 1969 and then made an upward turn to 1:34-in 
1970. On the whole, however, it would appear that the over- 
all trend was in the direction of decreasing the staff-pupil 
ratio as much as possible. 

In the case of the Comprehensive Schools the same 
trend may also be observed and, as in the case of the other 
types of Secondary Schools, an increase in the staff-pupil 
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CHAPTER V 


POST-INDEPENDENCE INNOVATIONS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION: 
THE COMPREHENSIVE AND JUNIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
In the previous chapter it was seen that it was the 
policy of the government during the ten-year period under 
study to de-emphasize Secondary Grammar Schools first in 
favour of the Comprehensive School and later, and more 
markedly so, in favour of the Junior Secondary School. In 
addition, consideration was given to some of the reasons for 
the decision to shift emphasis from the Grammar Schools to 
these new types of Secondary Schools. 
In is the purpose of this chapter to look in some 

GCEtAt eat: (a) the educational concepts underlying the 
decision to establish these schools; (b) some of their main 
features particularly with respect to how they were designed 
to function alongside the traditional schools of secondary 
education; (c) their stated goals and objectives; and, 
finally, (d). theiteintroducticon». aTheplattebatd) ewidbetake 
the form of a critical appraisal. Since the Comprehensive 
School was the earliest experiment in the diversification of 
secondary education, attention will first be given to a dis- 


CUssLonaot this stypesot school, 


The Comprehensive school Concept 


The concept of comprehensive education embodies one 
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of the essential features of the social philosophy of egali- 
tarianism propounded by the Government that led Jamaica into 
Independence ton. Augustetp 19621) Already Gin 1962 Vehe former 
Minister of Education had advised the Parliament: 

We have launched a campaign to give the country some 


information about a few organizations in education such 
as Comprehensive Schools (Jamaica Hansard, 1962-1963, 


August 29, 1962-March 20, 1963, p. 42). 

In the Ministry Paper No. 15 of 1963 the cardinal claim was 
Made that this concept of comprehensive education is a ‘sine 
gua non for the proper functioning and development of the 
democratic way of life. In observing that the comprehensive 
school was one that offered a secondary education to child- 
ren of varying abilities, aptitudes and interests on one 
common campus, so to speak, the Paper emphasized the egali- 
tava aspect Of the function Of such schools by noting that: 

It is not only the natural way for a democracy to 

order the post-primary schooling of a given area, but 
also iS essential for the development of a truly demo- 
Cratic society. 

Part I of this Paper went on to set out a number of 
advantages of a Comprehensive School as perceived by the then 
Minister who was the main change agent of these educational 
reforms. The importance of these stated advantages, as will 
be seen, lay®in thevfacttthatethey "containedtin essencethe 
main elements of the three major concepts in the official 
educational philosophy; namely, (a) the democratization of 
education as *partlo£t the twiderssocivalmphilosophy “obtegali- 
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Minister's official pronouncements and public speeches; (b) 
the diversi filicatwonsem the content of secondary education 
consistent with the needs of all pupils and relevant to an 
Independent country, and (c) the avoidance of selection and 
the=provision of opportunities for children who are late 
developers to receive a secondary education. 

The perceived advantages of the Comprehensive School 
aewaeiee Leds inmmthe Minist may iPaper 7a(Op.ci tare listedsas 
follows: 

1. It overcomes numerous difficulties associated 

with early selection; 

2. Facilitates transfer from one to another more 
appropriate course of study; 

3. Helps to solve the problems of disparity of 
esteem for the different kinds of secondary edu- 
Cation: 

wa Pnsuresvicquality of educational opportunity for 
abl cheldren; 

5. Provides a wide variety of courses resulting in 
more adequate adjustment of education to the 
children's needs, increased purpose in schooling 
and longer attendance at school for those who can 
Dror Meeerom 1: 

6. Avoids the harmful effects of social segregation; 

7 *Promotes’ cultural unity and an enhancement of the 


community's general cultural standing; 
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8. Broadens the vision and improves the teaching 
techniques of the staff. 
It will be observed that many of these advantages--in fact, 
numbers 3, 4, 6 and 7 may be regarded as falling in the 
category of what is referred to in the paper as "the social 
benefits inherent in comprehensive organization". 

But apart from the egalitarian dimension which 
seemed to dominate the principles underlying the introduc- 
tion of these experiments with comprehensive schools, there 
was the recognition of the educational value that was also 
an essential part of the specified benefits of this type of 
education. In general terms, this educational value may be 
regarded as directly related to the opportunities that are 
available to meet the educational needs and requirements of 
children with varying interests, aptitudes and abilities. 
Remene, Mag Stra Paper (Op. Cl te, Dy se) Pubs yrs) "ihe -school 
will be organized as an integrated institution catering to 
all classes and ranges of ability and aptitudes". The 
listed educational advantages number 1, 2 and 5, particular- 
ive ewould seem! to £14 into the objectives set out for the 
Comprehensive Schools and referred to above. It is appro- 
priate to mention here the official intention Of the author 
of the Paper to provide for the Comprehensive Schools a type 
Gf Organizational structure that+would be different: trom 
that which prevailed under the existing traditional secondary 


school system. It was expressed in the Paper (ibid.) in 
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this way: 

Unlike what we are doing in the tripartite organiza- 
tion of secondary education with England as our proto- 
type; Our) comprehensive schools will strike out along 
novel and original lines to suit our particular needs 
and circumstances. 

It was stated in the same source also that: 

In the Comprehensive School, organization will allow 
for pupils at any level to select courses from any 
section, and a pupil may offer even one or two subjects 
aucG,C.h. "0" ord .C.E. standard: The ‘Comprehensive 
School is a 'mode of Organization, not a Theory of 
Education'. It is not another type of Secondary School, 


it is the whole of Secondary Education organized in one 
school community. 


The Main Features and Function 
of These Schools 

Attention may now be given to some of the main fea- 
tures of these schools and the way in which they were 
Operated. First of all, 2t will be helpful to note how the 
former Minister described them during the debate in Parlia- 
ment (Jamaica Hansard, 1963-1964 Session, April 8, 1963- 
PugiSete ls, T9603 )e. in hus words ..this type Of school, "carries 
a senior school programme plus a technical school programme 
plus a grammar school programme" (p. 76). The children were 
to be recruited on a non-selective basis at the age of 12 
years from the feeder primary schools in the surrounding 
areas to begin their education in Grade 7, and the enrolment 
was to be augmented by the entry of a certain number of 
children in other age groups who would be appropriately 


placed in different grades in the school. 
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iby ht 
Stated Goals and Objectives 

In regard, to® those children of thevage of 25 years 
who proved unable to cope with the academic or technical 
programme, their education would be terminal and the Ministry 
Paper (op. cit.) stated that this would apply to about 80 
Per cent of the children. As regards the proportionetely 
smaller number of those capable of pursuing a technical or 
grammar school course, they would continue to the age of 17 
when their educational standard would be at least that of 
the Jamaica Certificate of Education, and, in some instances, 
at the Ordinary Level of the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion of the University of Cambridge or London in one or more 
subjects. 

The -attemptrat Sixth Form work, 2.¢., Grades 12-13, 
was not contemplated, at least in the initial stages, and 
where there were G.C.E. "0" Level pupils with the particular 
subject rating requirements to make them eligible for 
advanced work, they would be transferred on a free tuition 
baste: to the Sixth Forms of sthe existing Hign Schools, the 
College of Arts, Science and Technology or to a proposed 
Central Sixth Form Institute which the Government claimed 
might be set up "to serve small High Schools which cannot 
attord olsth Forme. (Minwvecey Paper oO, o>, 1903," 0. 3). 

Attention may now be given to a consideration of the 
main features of the two comprehensive schools in terms of 


their function within the context of the national educational 
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system. 


Frankfield Comprehensive School 
This was the rural comprehensive school to which 
reference has already been made. In discussing the estab- 
t¥shment’ of “this ischool the Minister of Education stated: 
The experiment at Frankfield will be very largely an 
experiment in total education. There will be about 10 
senvor*Schools "and it as from those schools that pupils 
will be drawn (Jamaica Hansard, Session 1963-1964: 
Aprrl 3, L9oS-August IY" 19637 p.e7 Oo) 
The relevant Ministry Paper described the school's enrolment 
as" consisting of all “the 12-plus pupils from Frankfield and 
its environs of approximately 500, together with an annual 
intake of 100 pupils drawn from those successful candidates 
who sat the Common Entrance Examination from ‘some 13 feeder 
schools'. Agriculture was to be given particular emphasis 
wren’ the establishment of @ 3—- to Sacre farm lot £or the 
teaching of Agricultural Science. The general aim was to 
integrate the school with the community through the farming 
programme in collaboration with community development and 
welfare agencies. Declaring that the importance of manual 
skills would also be another area of emphasis by these Com- 
prehensive Schools, the former Minister expressed the view 
(Watarca Hansard op. cit.) that if this experiment were a 
success it could be the means whereby educationists from all 
over the world would be attracted to Frankfield to see what 
was being done. This is how he explained it in Parliament: 


I believe educationists in all parts of the world 
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would be interested to see what were the weaknesses, 

what were the failures and the success and what really 

was learned from this experiment (Jamaica Hansard, op. 

Clie, Peril ae a a eee ea 
It does not appear that to date the hopes for the success of 
this experiment have progressed any nearer the realization 
of the objective, although it was maintained that the agri- 
cultural programme of the school was an excellent one and 
was deserving of far more publicity than it has so far been 
given (view expressed to the writer during his interview with 
the Minister, June 4, 1972). In more precise terms, however, 
there is no information available as to what proportion of 
the student body who were exposed to this agricultural pro- 
gramme have in fact, on this account, been influenced to any 
great extent in their vocational aspirations. There is 
support for the view that the influence in this respect 
could very well be anything but substantial. Foster (C.A. 
Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman, 1965:149) adduced empirical 
evidence that "would tend to throw some doubt on programmes 
whose efficacy depends on the notion that the schools exer- 
cise a decisive influence upon vocational aspirations of 
students". Further support for this view is suggested in a 
report appearing in the Daily Gleaner of May 20, 1972 where 
it was stated that: 

Aout 25 per cent ot students in the last pre-senes— 
ter icerm atitheowamarca School of Agriculture could nor 
Qiaiarty to study at that institution because they Tailed 
to understand clearly the requirements of agriculture, 


including the use of their hands and that work of any 
kindjemrovided Mites honest sais Gi gait teae(pi se )% 
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Trench Town Comprehensive School 

As far as Trench Town Comprehensive School was con- 
cerned, its organization was to be based on a similar pattern 
as; thateprescriabed.for Frankfield,. except thatebeing Jocated 
in a densely-populated area the emphasis on agriculture could 
not apply to the same extent. However, the school was to 


have the same type of effect on its community which the 


Minister had envisaged for Frankfield. "This school", he 
Saicadnea Ministry, Paper) (pss 5) Gecwill gives alidift towalde= 
pressed area". But on a rather less optimistic note it was 


pointed out that in the early stages of its operations finan- 
cial constraints would impose some restriction on the scope 
of the curriculum which Trench Town Comprehensive School 
would offer. As in the case of Frankfield, it was expected 
that only about 20 per cent of the students enrolled would 

be presented for the G.C.E. at "O" Level and the Jamaica 
Certificate of, EducatiOn.es I lt-may.be noted, here) that che 
brightest group went off to Grammar School on the basis of 
the Common Entrance Examination. For the vast majority their 
formal education would end at.15.. It will be, recalled that 
these schools were essentially non-selective and drew their 
students from the feeder primary schools in the area. There- 
fore, while 20 per cent of them were being given an oOpportun- 
ity of taking examinations which would qualify them for some 
form of "white-collar" employment, the vast majority were in 


fact to receive an upgraded version of the education they 
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would normally have received in the senior departments of 
the sAll-zAge (Schools. Slt is difficult to see how with the 
projected student enrolment for the period 1963-1968, as set 
out in Table 24, and a teaching personnel comprising a 
Principal, al Deputy who did not necessarily have to be a 
graduate, three graduate staff and about 28 college-trained 
teachers and’ specialiets “(Ministry Paper ep. Ciit@, p. 6} 
many of whom it would be fair to say were not experienced 
teachers, the anticipated satisfactory educational level of 
the school was likely to be achieved. In addition, a few 
other observations may be made in regard to Table 24. 

in the £ixrst) instance,4 st, appearsmtnateune: intake of 
pupils from the feeder schools was to be carried out after 
selection of the more academically able pupils for admission 
to the Grammar Schools. Secondly, on the basis of the annual 
constant figure of 100 pupils who, it was proposed, would be 
retained to pursue the more academic vrogramme leading to 
the G.C.E. and the local examinations, it may be argued that 
since there is the tendency for the success of any secondary 
school to be judged on the basis of its performance in exami- 
nations, the popular assessment of the school seemed likely 
to be adversely affected on this account. 
Perceived Empirical Evidence for Likely 

Success of the Comprehensive School 
In an attempt to demonstrate the feasibility of the 


proposed experiments in comprehensive type education, an 
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Way 
experimental programme in secondary education was launched 
in some selected primary schools that seemed suitable to the 
MINniGtry OLeeducarion tor this purpose, 

The stated aim of these experiments was to discover 
what measure of success, if any, could be achieved by some 
of the most competent primary school teachers in teaching 
secondary school subjects to senior pupils of promise in 
these selected schools. The experiments were carried out in 
$954 at the directioOnscr cnc LOonmen Minister of mcucation at 
tour (4) sPramavy Schools.in Kingston and one, (1) inythe 
rural areas——-in fact, this primary school was in the capital 
town of the rural parish in which the Minister resided. 

At that time the Overseas School Certificate Examin- 
ation which was set by the University of Cambridge and taken 
by the Grammar School pupils was a group examination. This 
Meant that a candidate, accord ing-to,therrecuiariois, had to 
take a certain minimum of subjects--in this.case six--and 
could take a maximum of eight subjects. English Language 
was compulsory and the subjects chosen had to be selected 
from at least three Gi -the groups If, itl, iV, VV, Vi and Vil. 


No certificate was awarded unless the candidate had passed 


English Language and: 


(a) reached a satisfactory general standard as 
“judged by their performance in their best six 
subjects, and 


either (b) passed in at least six subjects (including 
English language; withvcredit an at least one 


of hem)? 


or (c)*® "passed" in five subjects® (including English 
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Language), with credits in at least two of them 
(School.Certificate Regulations of the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, Local Examinations Syndicate, 
196185): 
The classification O86 ssubjects in groups whichis taken from 


the Regulations quoted above (ibid.) is given as follows: 


GROUP I English Language (compulsory subject for 
entry, for the School Certificate). 


GROUP II General Subjects: English Literature, 
Bible Knowledge, History, Geography. 


GROUP III Languages: Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, other approved languages. 


GROUP IV Mathematical Subjects: Mathematics, 
Additional Mathematics. 


GROUP V Science Subjects: General Science, Agri- 
cultural Sciénee, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Physics-with-Chemistry ,» Botany. 
GROUP VI Acts and Crafts: «<Arnt, Musics Woodwork, 
Metalwork, Needlework and Dressmaking, 
Cookery, General Housecraft. 
GROUP VII Technical and Commercial Subjects: Mech- 
aries, Enginesring Serence, Surveying, 
Technical Drawing, Commercial Studies, 
Commerce, Principles of Accounts, Health 
Science. 
On the basis of the performancesof the PrimaryrsSchool candi- 
dates in this examination, as compared with the Secondary 
Grammar Schools for the years 1958-1960 and 1962 (see Table 
25), it was concluded that the programmes in the two Compre- 
hensive Schools to be established could be effectively 
Garriedsouty by primary school teachers of proven competence 
Supported by a few graduates. The Ministry Paper No. 15 of 


1963 stated the conclusion in this way: 


These statistics indicate that a Comprehensive School 
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staffed by carefully selected Primary School teachers, 

strengthened by a few graduates can successfully under- 

take the programmes outlined for Frankfield and Trench 

Town. 
The figures which formed the basis for this conclusion and 
which are taken from Appendix II of the Ministry Paper (Ibid. 
p. 3) are presented in table form as shown in Table 25. 

One general comment that may be made at this point 

is that these experimental classes in the Primary schools, 
involving a selected minority of pupils set apart for special 
coaching by the comparatively more efficient teachers on the 
staffs of these schools, may have been conducted at the 
educational expense of the vast majority of the other child- 
ren in the schools. Success, then, was being defined by the 
ability of students to pass the academic examination--a cri-— 
terion Lihat coulls apply to only a very small group in the 
Comprehensive School. Again, the subjects offered to these 
pupils in the secondary classes in the primary schools would 
not have included any from the Science Group V. Absence of 
the required laboratory facilities and the appropriately 
qualified staff to teach these subjects provide evidence for 
thiswopservationse » Thewimplication of all “his 2s that an the 
area of the sciences where there was; and in fact still as, a 
great need for these types of scientific and technical skills, 


the experimental classes would not have contributed to any 


improvement in this particular situation. 


Assessment’ and Criticism 
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The stage has now been reached when an attempt can 
be madevat avcriticall appraisal’ of the whole ‘concept of 
comprehensive education as it relates to the experiments in 
secondary education that were introduced into the Jamaican 
educational system. 

Since the theme of egalitarianism was central to the 
official policy which prescribed this type of secondary ex- 
periment, it seemed appropriate to focus attention on this 
aspect Of the concept in the first instance.) The comment 
May be made at this point that while in no way denying that 
a number of real advantages are to be derived from the type 
of education offered in a well-organized and efficiently-run 
Comprehensive school, one wonders whether in fact some of the 
more lofty claims tonsocialsintegrationvare capable of being 
realized to any great extent within the formal and more 
limited context of an educational institution, especially in 
a society like Jamaica where in economic terms there was a 
growing gap between the "haves" and the "havenots". Although, 
as Olive Banks (1955) pointed out, "The doctrine of triparti— 
tism depends upon psychological and sociological assumptions 
of doubtful validity" (p. 242), neverthaless she was at pains 
tommake it clear “that the findings. of Her study--Parity and 
Prestige in English Secondary Fducation--would refute the 
claim that a "common schooling" for the 11-16 age group will 
bridge the gap between the social and occupational groupings 
in adult life. Her conclusion was expressed in these words: 


The most that can be claimed for the common school 
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is that it will spread a greater measure of understand- 

ing between different social strata. There is no evi-— 

dence thats ii wild mecessani ly diminish eather the 

differential prestige accorded to the various social 

and occupational levels or the antagonism which derives 

from opposing interests or divergent functions (p. 245). 

Writing in the same vein, Julienne Ford (1969) in her 

study entitled Social Class and the Comprehensive School, 
adduced evidence based on the findings of research into three 
London Comprehensive schools in support of her conclusions 
that, "There is, in short, no evidence that comprehensive 
education contributes to the breaking down of the barriers 


Or*social*class ‘which still divide Vadul ts and ichil dren ta like" 


(p. 130). In her view, since schools are merely a reflection 
Ofethetsocralsstructune eanduculture of the larger. society 
within which it operates, it is unrealistic to argue that 
social structures can be changed by educational reform. On 
this basis then she maintained that: 

Inv order toeminimize. the effects of social, class.in 
the schools we would somehow have to diminish the 
salience of social class in the world outside school 
Father than the other way around: It 1s therefore not 
surprising that comprehensivization does not seem to be 
bringing the classless society any nearer (p. 132). 

Although for some 80 per cent of the children in the 

Comprehensive schools their education would be terminal, the 
Ministry: Paper) (op. cits) >was) Silent,om the matter of any 
specific recommendations, provisions or proposals for the 
further training of these comparatively large numbers of 
young people. For them their formal education at this level 


wouldmendiiat the age of 15 years. This meant that in the 


main they would. be lacking in the specific skills and 
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competencies that would be required for gainful employment. 
Further reading of the debates in Parliament during the 
1962-63 Session on the whole question of comprehensive edu- 
cation tended to convey the impression that, somehow, having 
been exposed to a programme of diversified course offerings 
for'tiree years, ites; tage "12-15 “in the ‘Comprehensive school, 
this comparatively large cohort of young school leavers would 
bewable to step with confidence into a world of work with 
vacant positions appropriate to their respective levels of 
Skills*waiting to be filled. “And ‘what appéars to be ‘xYather 
puzzling in these ministerial debates is the seemingly 
hierarchical conceptual model of Comprehensive school organi- 
zation that emerged as the frame of reference. It was noted 
that in the presentation of the form in which the comprehen- 
Sive programme would be operationalized, the former Minister 
spoke of grades or classes for Comprehensive schools in three 
categories--A, B, C. This is how he explained it in the 
House: 


Now we would have three different grades or classes 


or types for comprehensive schools. The school would be 
regarded as comprehensive when it does work on three 
Sides at a certain standard. Senior school standard or 


teper tie Gee€.B. academic and the G.C.R. in other fields 
like technical or agricultural work or something like 
thatews 


- » now you can Cal letheslowest®typet oC se@and thc 
type that carries one side to G.C.E. could be called 
"B" type. Now one that carries two sides to G.C.E. 


standard would be the "A" type. (Jamaica Hansard, 
Session 1962-63 No. 1, August 29, 1962-March 20, 1063, 
a ee ee 


The point that emerges here, which is somewhat 
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puzzling, is that the "grades" or "classes" referred to are 
in fact organized on the basis of types of examinations--the 
one, the G.C.E., the long-established and more prestigious 
externalsexamination, and the other, the d¢Cvm., the more 
recently instituted local examination of a lower academic 
Standard y’ This organization on the basis of academic» and 
non-academic grades would seem to be tantamount to the 
tradi’tronalemethod of streaming, and coulda qiverrise to the 
question whether in fact this arrangement would not help to 
perpetuate rather than eliminate the undesirable features of 
social stratification historically associated with the 
Grammar schools. The enigma lies in reconciling this appar- 
ent inconsistency with the then Minister's views on egali- 
tarianism. 

But there is another observation that is perhaps more 
tmportantypewhich is) %as) Julienne word) (1969) pointed veut, 
that: 

The Occupational structure remains the’ foundation of 
the stratification system and sooner or later the child- 
ren grow up to realize that they are all evaluating one 
another ian terms of the work they do . =. . Whatever 
kind of schools vtheyego to, children soon "earn *some= 
thing of the occupational structure and its attendant 
hierarchy (p. 66). 

And so, although the Jamaica Certificate of Education was 
designed to facilitate entry to the Teachers' Colleges, the 
nursing profession, and as the minimum qualification for 


employment “in “junior*¢elericalposts, “the parents like the 


children themselves have come to realize that where the level 
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Of employment requires academic qualifications) they are 
decidedly at a disadvantage vis-a-vis their counterparts 
from other schools who are in possession of G.C.E. certifi- 
ecatese Mintfact, asvOlive Banks » (2955) ‘observed e"in “its 
efforts for social equality the comprehensive school may 
oniyniservebtoustrengthen "educational privilege" (peei4s) 

It was noted that financial constraints precluded 
the construction of more than the two comprehensive schools 
that were established and that it was the declared intention 
of the former Minister of Education to work towards the 
large-scale introduction of Comprehensive Schools as the 
perceived effective instrument for the achievement of his 
policy of the democratization of secondary education in 
Jvallatcauarin’niseown words: 

The Comprehensive schools represent part of the 
fundamental educational changes that started since 
Independence and under the second World Bank Programme 
a darger number of schools, if this present Government 
carries out the programme, ought to become Comprehensive 
(Personal interview with the former Minister, June 4, 
EZ) 

iiesuetele ar Gthatci £ tthe inécessary £inancral “resources were 
available in the amount commensurate with the vast expend- 
iture required for the implementation of the major scheme of 
comprehensive education that was envisaged, then there might 
very well not have been the introduction of another innova- 
tion--the Junior Secondary School. But the idea of the 


Junior Secondary School as proposed for Jamaica, like its 


comprehensive counterpart, represented the educational 
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expression and extension of the broad concept of egali- 
tarianism which was enunciated as the basis of the political 
philosophy of the period. It was therefore a relatively 
simple matter to move with the same vigour and determination 
from the Comprehensive school to the creation of the Junior 
Secondary School, both of which are synonymous in concept 
and complementary in levels of development. The former 
Minister described the Junior Secondary School as "a Junior 
Comprehensive school: the comprehensive idea and the Junior 
Secondary school idea are almost identical but for the age 
group” (Personal interview with the former Minister: June 4, 
L972, @ranktierd, Clarendon, Jamaica)... 
The Objectives of the Junior 
Secondary School 
We may now look at the aims and objectives of the 
Junior Secondary schools as these were stated in the official 
documents. These are taken from the Master Plan: Junior 
Secondary School Program, Ministry of Education, Jamaica, 
December 1967 and are listed (p. 3) as follows: 
be To Drovice — 2.Orm Of education, than writ 
acquaint students with various occupational 
Skills, sO that wiey May GQiscover tier vocar- 
tional interest and increase their desire to 
DUcSUe turiyer eCucational avenues 1m ~Ehose 
disciplines: 
Oo) TO ralse,tne, devel, Of Students entering “second. 
cycle secondary schools in order that the level 
Of these soutputs Mey in turne be tTaisca, 
2G TO Lect p cha dren it, the vage orouo 2 to l714 


with a minimum degree of skill to be better able 
to service man-power needs, and in this regard 
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to expand the employment horizons of persons 
entering the labour force at the age of 15 and 
tormmake sthatteducation “immediately .functional 
Onsenrtering the labour force, 


4. To challenge the abilities and attract the 
interest of students; 


5S. To establish a more ‘balanced education program 
which would integrate man-power needs with skills 
offered@througmethe educattonabefaciilitires , wand 
to correct the imbalances in the educational 
facilities offered through the existing educa- 
Eronal insti tations. 

The plan was that these schools would provide second- 
aby Cducation On a non-selective basis forall ‘children from 
the Primary schools who have reached the age of 12 years. 
Their secondary education at this level was to be free and 
was tO last for at least three years, 1.e., untid the age of 
15. At this stage, assessments of aptitude and ability would 
getermine what *roportion of the 15-16 age cohort would, con- 
tinue to receive further secondary education in what was 
termed the "second-cycle" schools. This was the type of 
BUuMecatLOn given in the particular secondary schools offering 
technical, vocational or grammar type education. It is 
important to note, however, that for the most of these child- 
Penetheivetormal education at age. 15 would be terminal. 

Another major aim of the programme which was planned 
Ona three+phaseibasiskaimes , O1966=1970pma1971-1975; 1976- 
1980--was that by 1980 all children between the ages of 12 
and 15 would be provided with free secondary education. By 


that time it was expected that the Senior schools, now cater- 


ing to children between the ages of 12 and 15, would be 
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diners} 
upgraded and re-classified as Junior Secondary Schools, and 
that the ‘senior "departments of All-Age Schools, i.e., Pri- 
mary Schools accommodating children of all ages from 6 to 15 
years inclusive, would be converted into Junior Secondary 
departments. It appeared that the approaches to the proposed 
Changes and programmes, coupled with the fact that the whole 
project was an innovation previously unknown to the Jamaican 
educational system, were contributing factors to the early 
speculation about the novel and distinguishing features of 
the programme. The Junior Secondary School formed the 
essential part of the post-Independence development programme 
for education in Jamaica, which was scheduled to cost E8 
Hpliion (approximately  US'SZ20°miliiton) “to ber financed by 
loans from the World Bank and other international lending 
agencies. Of this amount, £7 million (approximately US $16.8 
million) were specifically earmarked for the construction of 
PrEty (50) new Uunior Secondary Schools "which would” forma 
nucleus around which the educational system would develop" 


iNew “Deal -for Bducation in “Independent Jamaica, F966; py 2). 


Curriculum 
The curriculum comprised the following subjects: 
(a) English Language and Literature 
(b) Mathematics 
(c) Bible Knowledge 
(d) General Science 


(e) Social Studies 
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(£)" Physical Education 

(g) Spanish 

We) inate rial Arts 

(1) Home Economics 

(ir Arts and Crafts 

(k) Agricultural Science 

(1) Music 

The Industrial Arts programme included: 

(a) General Woodwork 

(b) General Metals 

(c) General Electricity 

(d) Leathercraft 

(e) Technical Drafting 

(f) Home Economics 
The teachers for these subjects were drawn from the Teachers' 
Colleges after a two-year veriod of training followed by a 
one-year internship in a Junior Secondary school, where for 
practical purposes they were full-time members of the teach- 
Midgsetact. The normal teaching load for teachers was 35 
periods per week of 45 minutes each out of a total of 40 
teaching periods. Twenty (20) per cent of the total teach- 
ing periods was allocated to the teaching of English 
Language while Mathematics occupied 16 per cent and General 
Science 10 per cent of the timetable. Despite the de- 
emphasis of Grammar-type education, as was noted in the 


previous chapter, the demand for this type of education 
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continued, but it was the hope of the Ministry of Education 
(Five Year Plan e)96s-72iamipropoasa ls thy tihe wane tran let 
Hdyecation) titat: 

- » « people will be more accustomed to the new 
structure and that the Junior Secondary Schools will 
have proved themselves by the end of the Five Year 
PEerlod.. lb widihyetnerehore, be possible Lo ersect. a 
More Trapiduveorgammzatwon, (o513)) = 

It was recognized in the words of the UNESCO Planning 

Mission of Jamaica, September-November 1964 (UNESCO Report: 
September-November 1964 (UNESCO Report: Paris, January 1965) 
that 
. . the effort towards achieving the fundamental 
goal of social development involves the substitution of 
new and more relevant and acceptable values to replace 
those inherent in a colonial society in which privilege 


and status were emtrenched behind socal Gand economic 
Semen vans  (p. LS). 


It was within the context of this new thinking that the 
UNESCO Educational Planning Mission, which came to Jamaica 
at the request of the Jamaican Government, recommended the 
establishment of Junior Secondary schools for the age grouy 
12 to 15 on a scale that necessitated the implementation of 
a major building programme. The mission gave many reasons 
for this major recommendation, reasons that were not only 
equcartional but financha land practical. Some “of these 
reasons were: 
be The separation of children soon to become adoles= 
cents from the younger age groups facilitates 


the particularlattentionsdictated by their 


special needs; 
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2. The ultimate elimination of the 11+ Common 
Entrance Examination with the undesirable con- 
sequences of early selection, with the over- 
emphasis on Examinations in particular; 

3. The establishment of Junior Secondary Schools on 
a planned national basis will provide Secondary 
School facilities for at least a three-year 
course, thereby resulting, in sa reduction of 
Government and personal expenditures for resi- 
dential schooling: 

4. The possibility of the expansion of the facili- 
Lies. in these schools to cater to Ese full 
Secondary programme, a five-year course, as the 
necessity arises; 

5. The wider opportunities provided in these schools 
for contanuiang and. adult education anc as centres 
for community development. 

fe PS this UNESCO Report that formed the bas2s for the 
formulation of the Government's new educational policies and 
programmes contained in the official document entitled "New 
Deal for Education in Independent Jamaica" (December, 1966) 


which was approved by Parliament in January, 1967. 


The Programme 
The New Dealm@tiorimducation™ sets: out noth the long 
term objectives for education in Jamaica to 1980 and a short- 


term expansion ‘programme: to 11970, with the period’ 1971-1975 
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representing the intermediate phase. The overall plan 
called for a completely integrated system of education on a 
four-tier, basis, as follows: 

Primary education 

First Cycle Secondary (Junior Secondary) 

Second Cycle Secondary 

Post, secondary 
In the restructuring of the system all public primary and 
secondary education was to be divided into grades with no 
Yeqidivadhesence to aastrict policy of age grouping.  Sub- 
Stantial changes in this direction have been made during the 
first phase ending in 1970. At the Primary level the Grades 
ae fest, ela. fell iule wage Group 6 to 12. Ac this stage all 
children would move into the Junior Secondary Schools on a 
non-selective basis for a three-year course (Grades 7-9) 
which means that at age 15 tests of evaluation would select 
the minority whose education would continue in second cycle 
secondary schools--Grammar, Technical or Vocational. In 
these schools the terms "Forms" was to be replaced by 
"Grades" so that at the Grammar school level, for example, 
Forms 1 to 5 would be renamed Grades 7 to 11 and the 6th 
Fouins,aGradesad2 and,1l32) Among the long-term goals ,are: 
(a) compulsory education throughout the island for all 
children aged 6-15 and, (b) free secondary education to age 
L5abyn198 0". 
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Dart. 

Government hereby announces an £8 million develop- 
ment programme for education over the next three years. 
E?7 milivom is tojbutid Juntor Seconeary Schdols ,7to 
expand facilities for Teacher Training, expand college 
of Arts, Science and Technology and the Jamaica School 
Of "Agraculture; El million is to build primary schools 
and teachers" cottages. The £7 million programme will 
be financeduby alloaniof 63.4 mildion from the World 
Bank, a US/AID grant of (5.464 million: technical aad 
Hore Teachers rad mingeandsd amaice s  comuributiensor 
school Usates,~ together with’ 47 per Gent of the cost of 
buildings and equipment, other technical services and 
a minimum number of teachers' cottages for the Junior 
Secondary Schools. 

Table 26, taken from the "New Deal for Education" 
(p. 10), gives an analysis of the proposed long-term pro- 
gramme with estimates of the required school places based on 
demographic projections of the school age population (6-19) 
at different levels in the system. 

Table 27 and Table 28 give the respective breakdown 
of the projected secondary school places for the five-year 
period up to 1970 and the percentage by type of enrolment of 
the estimated number of children in each age group. It may 
be observed from Table 27 that by far the greatest provision 
forathe @2e05) age cohort an 1970 was at the Jeveleot™the 
Junior Secondary school with 79,000 places out of an esti- 
mated population of 165,000 as compared with only 20,358 of 
the total in the same age group placed in the existing types 
of Grammar, Technical and Vocational schools. And of the 
186,200 population estimated for the number of children in 


the eSecondacycle age group (ire. 7 o~-19), a comparatively 


Small proportion or 14,3 per centjewas indicatedsin Table 24, 
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was to be enrolled in the separate types of existing second- 
anv schools, 1.65, Grammar,. Technical and Wocational, .1t 
can clearly be seen also from Table 28 where the emphasis on 
Secondary education.was. placed, si.eu, atthe Junior Secondary 
level, with an enrolment increase to 47.9 per cent in 1970 
from 11 perscent ~in,1965, and.for the same period a mere ..6 
per cent .increase inthe enrolment. figure of 11.7 per, cent 
for the same age group in the Grammar and other separate 
typeseofesccondary schools, 

General Criticism of the Junior 
Secondary GScnacols 

moan article in the Yorcn, Journal of the Ministry 
Of Equcation, Jamaica, Vol. 19, No. 2, Summer 1969, under the 
heading "Junior Secondary Schools", reference was made to the 
findings of a manpower survey carried out in 1960 which are 
revealing. In this year, i.e. 1960, it was reckoned that 
although there were 65,900 persons who had received a 
secondary education, the number of skilled and trained people 
who were required in this same year for a wide variety of 
Vober trom athe protessional, business and executive level to 
the category of technicians and craftsmen, was 227,000. 
Taps meant. that there was .a cruitical shortage Of “trained 
personnel to be extent of 161,000 persons. When it 18 con- 
sidered, as the article pointed out, “thateapproximately 
4,000 graduates with secondary training were produced each 


year, the nature of the problem assumes greater proportions. 
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PCtts particularly in the role of seeking to genérate and 
augment the supply of manpower skills as quickly as possible 
that the Junior Secondary Schools were, according to the 
official publication/;Pintroduced?® ‘The Journal*expressed it 
in this way: 

tt -ts"against this background that “the junior second- 

ary school idea was conceived with the definite inten- 
tion of bridging the gap as quickly as possible between 
the number of jobs available and the number of persons 
trained to fill these jobs. If the junior secondary 
schools are given maximum support they shall prove to 
be the pivot of an education structure which will meet 
oun needs ‘for the future \(p. 1)% 

A further examination of the programme analysis 

reflected in Table 28 at the Second Cycle level of secondary 
education puts the 15-19 age group receiving Grammar type 
and Technical education at rather less than 14.3 per cent. 
This does not seem to coincide completely with the claim that 
particularly at the higher levels of professional, technical 
and managerial skills there were enough of the Junior Second- 
ary pupils: of the required standard flowing into the Second 
Cycle Grammar and Technical schools to produce the graduates 
gm the variety of skills and in the numbers required. 
Purther evidence that the cause for optimism in this respect 
could be more than a trifle offset by an element of illusion, 
may be adduced from a statement made by the present Minister 
of Education and reported in the Daily Gleaner of August 18, 
1972, p. 2. Making reference to the overall disappointing 


performance in the different types of Examinations taken by 


the different types of schools in the island, the Minister 
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in. a.meaning+of-words» tests carriedaout in ardunior 
Secondary school, only 25 per cent of the students 
gained 50 per cent marks. Given the word "foliage" and 
suggested ‘meanings of “flowers™, “leaves” and "fold- 


ing! ,), students. selected, "folding";,similarly;«given 
"remember" and suggested meanings of "remain", "recall" 
and. "xepeat!, students selecteds"repeatis 


Setting aside whether these are relevant studies or 
examinations for the development needs of the country, 
Ene sshoxutial l~onsachievementy is »clearlysecritzirecals 
One OE the Major criticisms of the Junior Secondary 
Schools was that far too many of the children who entered 
them from the Primary Schools were functionally illiterate. 
Weibing in the Daily Gleaner of March 26,7 1972 (p. 40), 4 
former Speaker of the House of Representatives stated that: 
: . the chief failure of the Junior Secondary 
School ismehat SO.per cents lob aes tpup hls ga betiespoime: 
of entry can neither read nor write. Amazing but true. 
Therefore, the failure of the Junior Secondary Schools 
is due to the breakdown of the Primary school and its 
£41 luee avo for od uce tats -Thesage coh 2hpuprl Ss tiarat en 
secondary training. 
Miere Vs support for this “amazing” situation in the findings 
Of a study done in the Department of Education, at the 
University of the West Indies in Jamaica and quoted in the 
Dearly Gleaner of December 3, 1967, p. 5. The study was con- 
cerned with the reading achievement of about 400 students in 
tie 7th Grade of the Junior Secondary School: “The research= 
ers found that slightly more than 60 per cent of 7th Graders 
were reading below the level required of them". In the same 


issue of the national newspaper in which the former Speaker 


of the House made his observation in regard to the illiteracy 
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of the Grade 7 entrants to the Junior Secondary School 
(Daily Gleaner, March 26, 1972), there appeared an article 
by the former Minister of Education in which he refuted the 
claims of his critics that primary education was neglected. 
Under the bold caption, "Achievements in Primary School 
Boucation 1962-1972", the former Minister catalogued a 
series of improvements to substantiate his counter claim 
that: 

this argument about failing to give pride of 

place to primary education as well as all insinuations 

about the neglect. of primary education, is ridiculously 

untenable. 
On the basis of an examination of the available evidence, 
however, the indications seem to be that in far too many of 
the primary schools the physical conditions as well as the 
lack of proper educational facilities and equipment do not 
appear to justify any other conclusion than that the situa- 
tion léavés mwouch to be’ desired: In’ fact, the evidence is 
suggestive of much neglect. 

Another criticism that seems justifiable is the 
heightened sense of expectation leading to frustration and a 
sense of failure that were associated with the Junior Second- 
ary schools. This heightened sense of expectation of 
achievements that were for the most part unrealizable can 
spell social disaster. Much was done by the way in which the 
Junior Secondary schools appeared to have been used in some 
instances to create and promote this heightened sense of 


expectation which ended in frustration and failure for some 
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80pper cent Of the 154+ age group for whom their education in 
these schools was terminal. Such announcements, for example, 
as were reported to have been carried by the radio station 
from 1967 to the effect that "your child can become a 
lawyer Or a doctor in the Junior Secondary School" (The 
Daily Gleaner, March 26, 1972) have contributed to the 
undesirable effects referred to. Perhaps all these strate- 
gies were perceived to be necessary in the face of the 
reality that because the Junior Secondary system had to 
Operate side by side with a selective prestigious type of 
High School, the status of educational inferiority would 
tend by comparison to become more easily apparent, since in 
the perception of the general public the Junior Secondary 
Schools were regarded as synonymous with the existing High 
Schools in berms: of the traditional educational structure. 
To what extent, if any, there will be any changes 
with respect to the ultimate role of these Junior Secondary 
Schools in the educational system of the Island is as yet 
too early to tell. But from various official pronouncements 
in the local Press, it would appear that some modification 
in policy, at least for the time being, was being contem- 


plated. 
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CHAPTER. Vi: 


ANALYSIS OF A DECADE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT IN JAMATCA 

We may now attempt to make a general analysis of the 
direction of developments in the field of secondary education 
which took place in Jamaica over the decade with which this 
study was concerned, i.e., beginning with the achievement of 
Independence on August 6, 1962. 

Before doing so, however, it may be helpful to note 
briefly that from a global perspective the 1960's witnessed 
the formulation and implementation of educational policies 
that were influenced in the main by the two major considera- 
tions Of equity and efficrency. “As the “OECD "Revoret “(1971:34) 
buts “1c: 

Broadly speaking we may say that two viewpoints on 

the overall objectives of educational growth dominated 

the scene in the 1960's: 

(i) that education should be provided for everybody to 
the highest level he demands, and for which he is 
qualified, and 

(ii) that a rapid expansion of the educational system 
was Justified to provide the necessary manpower 
for expanding economies. 

In regard to the concept of equity, the authors of the Report 
made the point that educational growth over the period was 
determined to a greater extent by "the goal of equality of 
opportunity" (p. 34). But a note of disappointment was 


indicated later on in the statement that educational systems 
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have fallen short of the achievement of this goal. It was 
expressed in this way: 

The retatave’tfasure of*tedicational systems an 
achieving equality on ‘Opportunity is Veading to: recod— 
nition that equality is dependent on the quality of 
the system and inv particular on its ability to provide 
equalsity oflacitevement Mp. 135). 

infececnssoL ekraciency)” the demand tor *eica bls wo 


service the economy remained a major factor in the expansion 


OLrMeacuicationaltiacs,| kwes 


The Jamaican Situation 

Prior to the 1960's, the Situation in regard “co the 
provision of secondary education in Jamaica corresponded very 
closely to the elitast model of British origin. As: was noted 
earlier in this study, the educational system was operated 
in such a way that the opportunities for secondary education 
Via the existing traditional Grammar Schools were reserved, 
to a very large extent, for the children of those parents who 
were able to bear the full cost of their children’s educa= 
E1On.. For the vast majority of children from working ciass 
homes, their education began and ended in the Primary Schools. 
However, rapid political and constitutional advance in the 
1950's, leading to the attainment of Self-Government in 1959, 
contributed to the promotion of a greater awareness of, and 
responsiveness to, the necessity to introduce changes into 
the system which would ensure a more equitable distribution 
of educational opportunities to all sectors of the Jamaican 


population. 
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A good start was made in this direction with the 
introduction in 1957 of the Government Common Entrance Exami- 
nation which was a replica of the English "ll-plus" Examina- 
tron feandiren the ibastsohiwhich eadmissiem tocthe ‘Grammar 
Schools was determined. The ability to pay for a secondary 
education was, therefore, gradually being replaced by the 
ability to pass the Common Entrance Fxamination. It was 
discovered, however, that of the vast number of children 
from the Primary Schools who sat the examination, and who in 
fact came from the "culturally-disadvantaged" homes associa- 
ted with low socio-economic status, only a very small number, 
by comparison with their more socially-privileged counter- 
parts, were able to do sufficiently well to earn free place 
awards to the Secondary High Schools. With a new Government 
that came into office shortly before Independence in August 
1962, a new education manifesto, inspired by the political 
philosophy of egalitarianism, declared that 70 per cent of 
all the free places allocated to the Grammar Schools must go 
to pupils trom the Primary Schools. The remaining 30° per 
cent went to children from other schools. This was given 
legislative sanction during the Debate in Parliament when 


the then Minister of Education announced: 


~ « « therefore, we atbitrarily decreed that approxi— 
mateliyi7Oeper cent ashould «qo. to drimatyuSchools pandethe 
Guner 30 sver cent. to other schools, (Jamaica Hansard, 
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Although the principle of selectivity still existed 


in terms of entry to Secondary Grammar Schools based on 
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performance in the Common Entrance Examination, nonetheless, 
the balance appeared to be redressed by the application of 
"70/7/30" formula which has become a controversial issue. But, 
in, the words G@ethe = fermer Minister, “the 70/30! was. a move 
towards social justice and democratization" (Personal inter- 
view with the former Minister at Frankfield, Clarendon, 
Jamaica, June 4, 1972). There is evidence for the support 

of this "move" in a study done by D. R. Manley (1963), under 
the auspices of the University of the West Indies. The find- 


ings of this study indicated: 


teem Chae Chaldven drawn fromecertain social classes 
show a decided superiority in the examination over other 
groups. These children probably start with certain 


advantages of early environment and to this initial 
advantage is further added the advantage that they tend 
to be congregated in urban areas; possibly, attendance 
at private schools is yet another advantage (Social and 
BcononT ce Studies. BVO es No elo LOGS © Sasi) © 
It can be seen from Table 29 that the free places awarded on 
the results of the Common Entrance Examination in 1959, were 
JOinely monmopelized byrthe children of parents im, the cate=- 
gories of clerical, skilled and semi-skilled workers, while 
there was an over-representation of the professional and 
Managerial group. By contrast, the situation in regard to 
the percentage of the children of the unskilled gaining free 
places is one of clearly marked under-representation. 
Similarly, labueso0,) as set, out) be lowe etunther demon- 
Strates the fact that the privileged groups in the society 


were benefiting most from the free place awards. 


The tremendous differences in success based on social 
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Table 29 


Social Differences in Size of Entry and 


Success in the Examination (1959) 


Group Percenlage Percentage of 
Of Bntry Free Places 
1. Professional and 
Managerial eee 2075 
2. Teachers 4.9 ers 
SYACCl erica 2.8 B76 
4, Skilled and semi-skilled 29.2 Dat 2 
Dae recs 26.3 6.0 
G.. Unskilied eS 4.7 
Seource:) Dok. elanlovigs Mentals Aciiatyein slemeatca:’, 
Soctal Economic Stucmes;, Vol. 7 iz, No. 1, 
OG 3 tn LOS). 
Table 30 
Percentage from each Social Class which 
Obtained Free Places (1959) 
Group Percentage 
1. Professional and Managerial 45.8 
2. Teachers 16.4 
goo. Clerical tees 
4. Skilled and semi-skilled Ow 
5entrarmers A 
6. Unskilled Workers Aw 


Source: DB. Ru Manley, Op,cit., ibid. 
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57 
class which these figures show may be regarded as directly 
related to some of the perceived attitudes about the Common 
Entrance Examination. For example, as Manley (1963:65-66) 
pointed out: 

- - in the upper and upper middle classes free 
pines winning has virtually become a norm, and parents 
abenscriouslysdasturbed if their children are not 
successful, whereas in many rural peasant communities 
the free place winner seems an object of wonder. 

Developing the theme of social justice in the inter- 
View reteansedetot (pamiS5),ethe formeraAMinister wentroneto 
explain that "this democratization was followed up by the 
INELOdUGELOneoOL, they polzcy tof) Secondaryerducatsontforl aig? . 
[te mayabeesaid ate this point that all the documentary evi- 
dence indicates, and the practical implementation of the 
stated policy would seem to confirm, that the innovations in 
secondary education were based on the equity model. The 
early experiments in Comprehensive type education and the 
later develonment of the Junior Secondary Schools which have 
previously been discussed, are clear examples of the way in 
which it appears that attempts were made to use this model 
to promote the changes in the secondary education system of 
the island. 

It seems clear, too, that in these planned changes 
the main focus was directed to the provision of facilities 
aimed at developing to the maximum the potential of all 
children of varying abilities, aptitudes and interests. In 
Gthewawords paitwwas, the jindividiialwmathner than the economic 


needs that appeared to have been given the central place in 
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the planning and organization of the programmes. Whenever 
reference was made in the official reports or documents 
dealing with the Junior Secondary School, for example, 
invariably the emphasis was placed on the child. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the relevant Ministry Paper will serve to 
iljustrate this. point: 


A Junior Secondary School is a part of the secondary 


education system. It is not a school where elementary 
education ends: it is a school where secondary educa- 
Clon, begins. The bright chilad’ at a Uunior Secondary 


School must compare very favourably with the bright 
child of the same age at the best high school. The 
average and slow child in a Junior Secondary School 
should be much better Off than Nis counterpart ac a 
high school or technical high school, (Ministry Paper No. 
73. "New Deal for Education in Independent Jamaica", 
Decembex 1966, p. 24). 
In terms of the large number of Junior Secondary School 
places that were provided over the period, it must be said 
that a real effort was made by the Government of the day to 
offer a more diversified type of secondary education at a 
certain level to a greater number of children from the lower 
classes of the society who perhaps might not otherwise have 
benefited in this way. In an article appearing In the Daily 
Gleaner of October 8, 1972, on the perceived advantages of 
these types of programmes, it was stated that: 
. 2) the establishment of these schools has Deen 
the best thing that happened to Jamaica in the field 
Gt education in this century up to mow Ap. 10) . 
There is corroboration for this view in a statement made by 


the former Minister in Parliament on May 22, 1969. The 


Statement reads in part as follows: 
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hic Ipsay thatthe junior secondary! schooliat that level 
is the Sanest and wisest thing that could have been 
done in théelieducationsof' this country oreanyrether®coun= 
try in a similar plight. And developing countries 
elsewhere» are» taking note of this: (Jamaica Hansard. 
Session 1968-1969 Vol. 1 No. 2. November 26, 1968- 
Augquse tm6 M100 o+er 6761) 

As far as absolute numbers are concerned, it will be seen 
from thePprogectionsaquoted innTablev2i/ripoul4S) Gott the 
study, «thatvout.of an estimated.populataonnof 1657000 chalde 
ren injthetagqesdroup cfpil2ni5evearspeites; atethexedunior 
Secondary level, provision was made for 65,000 additional 
places in 1970. Although the enrolment figures for September 
1970 as givem in Hansard (cp. cit., p. 758), were put in the 
region of 53,000--representing in fact an appreciable short- 
fabieindthe projection=—theyrdo, inveffect, tindrcate tthe 
extent to which efforts were made to give meaningful appli- 


cation to the concept of equity which appeared to have 


influenced in the main® the educational innovations: 


Economic Efficiency 

The discussion now concerns itself with an analysis 
of the (factors fassociated with ithesextent <couwhich tthe 
development of secondary education over the period seemed to 
have been influenced by considerations of economic efficiency. 
Perhaps 1 shoulda be pointed. out at this stage that from the 
statements and pronouncements appearing in the various 
official documents, it would appear that the policy-makers 
at the national level had a deep awareness of the necessity 


to create the conditions likely to promote and maintain the 
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economic Giititecieney of the seciery. "Writing =in ene sew 
Clarion, the official organ of the Jamaica Teachers' Associa- 
tion, the former Leader of the Parliamentary Opposition, and 
now the Prime Minister of Jamaica, summed up the position in 
this way: 


For more than three hundred years our educational 
needs were determined by our function as a supplier of 
raw materials to the metropolitan economy and our basic 
attitudes were inevitably based on the assumption that 
all wisdom came from outside and that there was little 
in Jamaica to be proud of. Our educational system is 
the one instrument by which we can transform our society 
by fausing its tevelsfor ski ristand= changing tes atti 


tudes (The New Clarion. The Jamaica Teachers' Associa- 
tion, Ringston, Jamaica.” Nov--Dec. 1972) Vol. *7FoNno-. 
Oe AD a4 Olas 


Various debates in Parliament over the period, as 
recorded in the Hansard Reports, indicated the concerns of 
members of both sides of the House for the necessity to 
improve and increase the manpower skills in the interest of 
the economic development of the country. For example, the 
former Minister of Finance in his Budget speech in Parlia- 
Ment 1n,.L969, made’ the point that: 

bane im respect Of training and education and. 1den— 

tifiable factor--an identifiable cause of problems in 
that particular area, was the need to increase skilled 
manpower (Jamaica Hansard. Session 1968-1969, Vol. vi 
No. 2, November 27, IGe-August 6)" 19600), pr 652). 

And in the same speech the former Minister drew 
attention to the specific areas in which there was a shortage 
of manpower as well as the estimated number of skilled and 


semi-skilled persons who were required to fill vacant posi- 


tions in various sectors of the economy. Quoting from the 
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findings,.of a. manpower survey that was carried out in 1967, 
he stated. that: 
theyresults of: the .surveysinel967-andicatesa 
shortage of some 1,800 professional, skilled and semi- 
Skalledspersons required, to.fill keyapositions ats,that 
level in the country's employment. But by 1972 these 
figures will rise substantially, according to. the pro- 
jection in the Manpower Survey, and will be something 
Ofe tnGhorcersofethres tontour.thousandseversonseof eknat 
category who will be required. This reference is in 
relation to semi-professional .and professional cate- 
gories of manpower (Jamaica Hansard; “Op. “Cit, , 9p. 651). 
It is interesting to note that in line with the man- 
power projections for 1972, the situation seems to have 
developed substantially to the extent to which the identifi- 
able trends in 1967 appeared to have indicated. There is 
evidence for this in the content of a report appearing in 
the Damily Gleanereot October 16, 1972 and attributed’ tothe 
new Minister of Education who assumed office in March 1972. 
Making reference to the lack of an adequate supply of skilled 
Jamaican personnel to man the services in the Government and 
private sectors of the economy, the Minister was quoted as 
Saying that: 
as of June this year there were some 4,506 
vacancies in the Government's Services. These ranged 
fromaclericalestosprofessional occupations sapThere were 
some 280 stenotypist jobs among them (p. 10). 
It will be observed that in accordance with the reported 
professional and semi-professional vacancies referred to for 
the years 19607 ana L072, 1.6., 1967. 17800 end 1972 4,506, 


there was approximately 150 per cent increase in the number 


of positions in the society for which Jamaicans with the 
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appropriate levels of skills were not available. And when 
one exanines “the-situatiren in thts connection sas Treexrsted 
at Independence, i.e€., in 1962, one finds from’ the evidence 
that the trends were already clear from that time. The then 
Minister of Finance declared in his Budget Speech that there 
were 626 vacancies ranging from the administrative to the 
technical areas. He described the situation in these terms: 

We have some 626 vacancies stretching from the 
administrative to the technical staff at the moment 
- 12n the four fields of architects, land surveyors, 
quantity surveyors, and engineers, who are necessary to 
carry on the operations of Government, we find that 
there are 24 vacancies and that in these same fields an 
amount was spent in 1960/61 to the extent of £65,000 
ana=-in 1960/62 a ftUruner sum CL b/2,000Fto employ out— 
Side personnel because there was a lack of staff due to 
GONdTtCIONS Of "Pay "and Condit@ons ot -service (Jamarca 
Honsara. Session 1962-1963, No. 1, May 8, 1962-July 26; 
ESo2 Oo. Oe). 
Another index of the severe shortage of specialist and pro- 
fessional skills is the annual Government-sponsored mission 
over the past few years to Britain and North America to 
recruit Graduate teachers to help in manning the Secondary 
Hye Schools. 
in View Of thé preceding disé¢ussion, It would’ appear 
that there is the need for the educational system to provide 
a greater supply ‘of ‘Manpower Skills at the professional, 
technical and sub-professional levels to ensure the effi- 
ciency necessary for the economic development of the country. 
In this regard the views of the Prime Minister of Jamaica as 


reported in the local Press are appropriate here. The report 


reads in part: 
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: educatlonimust™provide in®@atcountry. the@skiiis 
that arer relevant to the economic possa@bilities of that 
COUNMEnY : - - - Only when the skills that the people 
acquire at school are relevant to the country will they 
be capable of achieving an economic existence for them- 
selves and of contributing something to the economic 
development sofitherr environment (The Daslyucleaner. 
Kingston; \Janaica’. UiNovemberss p1l972) epi 59). 

Asiwas “indileatedtearlier in this chapter, it seemed 
eleanpthiaenconsi derations /ofteconomic "ett iciency also "played 
a imajor “role ¥in “influencing the educational imnovations that 
dominated the development of secondary education in Jamaica 
over the period covered by this study. The introduction of 
diversified programmes into the new schools that were built 
seemed to have been designed to assist also in the achieve- 
ment rohathistobjectivesithut the positions mtekhe various 
enpleyiient ssectors: tobe ‘filled required’, “for’the most part, 
an adeguate supply of skills at those levels which did not 
appear to be forthcoming at the second cycle or upper second- 
anyvelevelivia the .Junion Secondary Schools. It will be 
remembered that approximately 20 per cent of the pupils of 
these schools are selected on their performance in the Grade 
Nine Achievement Test to enter the Grammar and Technical 
High Schools in September each year. The opinions that have 
been expressed by many administrators in the system together 
with the views conveyed in various letters and articles in 
the Press and elsewhere are suggestive of the fact that many 
of these Grade Nine entrants to the High Schools are slow to 


cope successfully with the upper school programmes at Grades 
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1972, one gets a similar viewpoint. The relevant excerpt is 
enlightening: 

We know only too well the low attainment levels of 

most pupils who enter the school every September 

some schools in very rural areas feel the burden of 

responsibility to bring these students who enter them 

up to near normalcy even more than schools in more 

enlightened areas (p. 10). 
An important inference may be drawn from all these observa- 
tions, namely, that while about 20 per cent of the Junior 
Secondary School population are selected for Second Cycle 
Secondary education in the High Schools, it does not appear 
that more than a small percentage of these pupils pass the 
GO .a. examination 1m Live -or more sub yects. “in regard to 
the remaining 80 per cent of the pupils of these schools 
whose education is terminal, the article sounded a disturb- 
ing note by stating that "the majority of school-leavers 
help to swell the ranks of the frustrated unemployed and 
Memo Oye Leow Opec tay. Den lO) 

And so it would appear that although equity and 
efficiency undoubtedly influenced the policies and programmes 
related to the educational innovations in secondary education 
over the decade under study, nevertheless the evidence 
suggests that the equity model tended to make a greater 
impact at the expense of economic efficiency. 

Perhaps, as: the ORCD Report.) (19/71:37)) puts 10: 

Fquity and economic efficiency can be realized only 

through general political decisions about the alloca- 
£i0n of resources in reletion ‘to objectives, and the 


process for determining such ‘goals’ is bound ‘to be the 
normal political process. Even so, 1t must be 
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recognized that neither can be successfully attained 
unless translated into the specifics of school practice 
and there is, in consequence, a major problem of 


involving teachers, parents and students as such in the 
definition of goals and their translation dnte ection. 


COMMENTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The stage has now been reached when perhaps it might 
be appropriate to make some comments which would seem to be 
relevant and, possibly, might help ‘to throw light on some of 
the important aspects of the problem with which this study 
was concerned. 

It will be recalled that in terms of the provision 
Or secondary education for a larger number of children of 
the lower socio-economic groups in the society, the adminis- 
tration of the day vigorously pursued a policy of democratiz- 
ing access to secondary education by introducing free Junior 
Secondary education for all children between the ages of 12 
and 15 years. A vast building programme to implement this 
policy was successfully undertaken over the five-vear period 
beginning in 1966 with the construction of some Pitty Junior 
Secondary Schools. 

Tt will be recalled, too; that not Jong atter the 
GOvetnment Of the day. took Oblice gneApril 19621 cecresd, 
in accordance with its political philosophy of egalitarian- 
isi, that 70 per cent of all Free Places to the Secondary 
Grammar Schools should go to the children from the Primary 
Schools. In addition, Government assistance was provided 


for as many of the needy Free Place winners as possible to 
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enable them to take the fullest advantage of their education 


in the existing Grammar Schools. The author of Ministry 
Paper INow 40 ,. Maries 431965," Assistance, to..Poor Parents") 


made the point that "it is Government's policy that no free 
place scholar should be deprived of schooling or suffer 
embarrassment only because his parents are poor" (p. 1). It 
is recorded that a total of 5,827 Free Place holders, repre- 
senting 4,400 for Grammar Schools and 1,427 for Technical 
High Schools, received assistance in the academic year 1964/ 
65. The Paper ended with the statement that "the sum of 
bees, oo0n (1954 000e for Grammareand.5e82,650 tor Technical High 
Schools) has been provided for the continued operation of 

the scheme in 1965/66". 

Paradoxically, the implementation of the "70/30" 
scheme meant that in January 1963 there was great pressure 
on the pramarvyerchools from parents, who,, ing the hunt for 
free places for their children began sending them in greater 


numbers in search of the unimproved number of places in the 


primary schools". (The Daily Gleaner, August 6, 1972, p. 
Aim, 'WHheivreasilt was: thatethousands.a¢ wehildren could not 


be accommodated and had to be turned away, a situation that 
poseaha majyorsproblemefor athe administration to solve... This 
tremendous rush on the primary schools seems natural in view 
peetheitactethatwienithe past,ethe elitist minority of the 
population virtually monopolized the vast majority of the 


places in the prestigious Grammar Schools. As Vernon (1961: 
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The middle classes in Jamaica patronise the pre- 
paratory and private, and a few favoured primary 
Schools and thus still acquire the great majority of 
places in the high-prestige secondary schools. 

Therefore, when the Government announced in 1966 its new 
policy of "free secondary education for all", in the minds 
of the people at large this meant education of the type 
which was traditionally available to the privileged groups 
in the society, i.e., Grammar School education. The present 
Minister of Education emphasized this point during a debate 
in the House an 1968 in his capacity then as the Opposition 
spokesman on education. He explained that: 

- . . the words 'secondary school' have a special 
connotation in the minds of the people for donkey's 
years. When you talk of secondary school, Mr. Speaker, 
people talk of Jamaica College, Wolmer's, Cornwall, 
that was the connotation in people's minds (Jamaica 
Hansara’. ~Sesston-"06e-1969 Ff Vol Le Nor 2; November 
ZGrer eo Ge Angi s tan 6 7 en GO er ea. 

What happened in effect, then, was that as far as 
secondary education was concerned, there was a heightened 
sense of expectation on the part of the masses in their 
perception of the Situation that the “free secondary educa- 
tion" referred to was to be a model of the type of education 
offered in the existing Secondary Grammar Schools. After 
the Junior Secondary programme was fully implemented and it 
became clear that for most of the children their formal 
education was terminal at 15+, this heightened sense of 


expectation was turned into frustration and cynicism. This 


is one of the major considerations that seemed to support 
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the view that even if there was more public dialogue before 
the implementation of these educational changes, it appeared 
doubtful whether there would have been a greater measure of 
acceptability of the scheme by the public at large. 

Again;rsineetanwainnovationsanteducationsofasuch 
Magnitude was not undertaken by any other West Indian nation 
before, and since no research was done into the strengths 
and weaknesses of this type of education in the Caribbean to 
ascertain the extent to which the anticipated measure of 
success could be expected, it seemed that a modified pro- 
gramme on an experimental basis, initially, might have 
provided useful information that could have aided the 
decision-making process at both the planning and policy 
ieeias Tt may be said here that imported schemes and pro- 
grammes from the advanced and technologically-developed 
societies into developing countries, however successful these 
might be in their metropolitan context, tend to have an 
unhappy fate in their new environment inconsistent with the 
best antentions of thesimporting authoribies.wivamaica, ne 
doubt, in common with other newly emergent nations, has been 
influenced by the type of thinking that has tended to look 
to an external source for its standards, organizational con- 
ceptseand patterns. 

This tendency was noted by the authors of the West 
India Royal Commission Reports (1945) and they threw out the 


challenge to the West Indian colonies of the day by recording 
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that: 


: constantly Eo. look to. other countriessfor their 
standards is to postpone indefinitely the emergence of 
a real sense of independence and self-respect (p. 120). 


Edmund King (1962:105) presented a similar cosmology in his 
observations and cautioned in a somewhat less poignant 
manner that: 


Rapidly developing countries committed to 'mass 
education' may thus inadvertently find themselves 
presenting to their emergent populations discordant 
Values and unreconciled. institutions, Particularly TF 
they copy isolated features (such as technical colleges 
or a selection process); for these may be logically and 
lastingly incompatible with each other in the form in 
which they are imported 


More recently, John Figueroa, Professor of Education at the 
University of the West Indies, called for an end to the 
importation from other countries of whatever is needed to 
solve our domestic problems. He expressed it in this way: 
It is time to cure ourselves of the neurosis whereby 
everything must come from abroad, including advice on 
an education situation which is well known by many 
Jamaicans, and West Indians, and often only indirectly 
known by 'visiting teams' who swarm upon us, work 
actively for a few days or weeks or months and then fly 
off to other places, having fortunately for them, no 
Obligation to, live.with. the, 'solutions',»whach, ghey, have 
left behind (The Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica. 
February, 1b, ywl9 705 Dsq 2 
The reference to "an education situation" seems to apply to 
the introduction of the educational innovations in respect 
of the Junior Secondary Schools which were based on the North 
American model. 
It would appear from all these observations that our 


policy-makers may well need to examine far more red a ela Mets BOL MAS ay 


in the light of our own peculiar circumstances, recommended 
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plans or projects of a foreign model before any commitment 
is made in regard to approval for implementation. The posi- 
tion taken here is that although innovations there must be, 
if the new challenges of our emergent society are to be met, 
these are best undertaken by the leaders themselves in co- 
operation with the widest possible circle of local expertise 
at all levels and in all sectors of the economy and after 
the most careful research into the proposed projects confirms 
the Gjustift ication tion icheimeimplenentataon. 9oThis’ 1s “not cto 
suggest, however, that Jamaica has reached the stage where 
there is no further need to learn or benefit from the 
advances or shortcomings of other societies. What it does 
mean,’ as Rex Nettleford has "so clearly: put ity; is that "the 
inevitable influences from elsewhere will have to be more 
discriminatingly adopted than we have done in the past". 
(Rex Nettleford, News Analysis, Radio/Television. August 8, 
Potese npubitshediseript, 4p.f 11)3. 

The question may now he asked: What are some of the 
recommendations that one perceives might be insightful and 
Dracticabl @ aimsterms. of possible improvements? in “themdevelop- 


ment of secondary education in Jamaica? 


Recommendations 


It seems clear that on the basis of all the available 
evidence the Secondary High Schools are not producing enough 
graduatesiofethe: required ‘qualifications! for’ training anethe 


skills necessary to service the varying sectors of the 
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economy; and the numbers transferred from the Junior Second- 
ary Sehools® ate age 15otoathethigh*Schoolssdotnotiappeareto 
have made any difference so far to the limited competent 
pool of secondary school graduate out-put. The first recom- 
mendation, therefore, that appears crucial is for the High 
Schools to be expanded to the extent where instead of the 
Present “intake of tess than 10° per cent of the 12 to 18 age 
cohort (some sources put this figure at 8 per cent), the 
enrolment should be increased to something of the order of 
20 per cent. Although there are reported serious deficien- 
cies in the primary school system with a functional literacy 
and numeracy rate estimated at 50 to 55 per cent at the age 
of 12, enough children of the potential to. cope with a high 
school education are immediately available to meet this 
proposed 20 per cent increase in enrolment. This whole 
question of supplying the manpower needs of the society in 
order to ensure economic efficiency is so important that the 
Minister of Education found it necessary in December 1972 to 
Set. Up a Working Party to enquire into all aspects of post 
"QO" Level education, i.e., all secondary education beyond 
Grade 11. The Minister described the urgency of the situa- 
tion in these terms: 


There is no question about it that there is a crisis 
in the top manpower needs of our country, and we run 
the risk of not finding sufficient "A" Level candidates 
ine variety’ to gos totuniversities: 


There is equally a crisis in quality in middle man- 
power, secretaries, personnel, teachers and the like. 
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there cis sequably another (crisis in attitudes, 
because even the best educated are reluctant to enter 
the oublic service as professionals or administrators 
or to undertake technical and managerial functions 
(The Daily Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica. December 9, 
IM ae ie Mey ie 
Another recommendation has to do with the burning 
question of the teaching-learning process within the schools 
wherejein theywordsyef (Rigueroas (1974:4.07) -e"endaproducts 
dominate over processes". Certainly, there is the pressing 
need for a great deal of improvement not only in the physi- 
Catatfaciilitaes of manyjofothertigheSchoolsy | partacubardy 
those of more recent foundation, in terms of libraries, 
canteen, auditorium, gymnasium, etc., but also in the pro- 
vision of more instructional materials and equipment such as, 
Overhead and film strip projectors, video tapes, tape re- 
corders,; etc. | Bearing in mind! that the large majority of 
the children now in attendance at the High Schools are from 
homes that are marked by educational and cultural deficien- 
cies, there is the need for a much greater use to be made 
than at present of different types of audio-visual equip- 
ment in order to generate and stimulate greater facility in 
Ene, learmunceprocessed , Dteds unathice contest thats the,role 
Oretie, teaches siiset crucialey> Buty ifewenarestoreducate,not 
only for manpower needs, to turn out "a certain kind and 
Sivesofy laboursforce! WePicheroa,wopsacit.shpm82)_ butter 
thei wider societal values of social cohesion, self-respect, 


mutual understanding and a sense of responsibility (and these 


are some of the prerequisites for national unity today), then 
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thie= traimung of our= teachers needs to reflect "the Kind of 
emphasis required to create an awareness of this type of 
orientation in their“on-going interaction with their 
Students. In this connection, the point made by Figueroa 
(1971:93) may be noted here. He suggested that: 

What should be offered to the youth of newly 
developing countries is the opportunity of experiencing 
those values of society which are known to be good, 
along with the kind of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment which will enable the youth to examine these and 
other values of their own and of other societies. 

Greater attention to the opportunities within the schools for 
more creativity, particularly in terms of the performing 
arts, such as music and drama, is suggested also; and these 
should be considered as part of the enrichment of the curric- 
ulum and scheduled for as such, rather than, as happens in 
most instances at the moment, being relegated to the category 
Groextra-curvricula activities. 

When the Minister of Education called attention to 
Pavother coicis, in attitudes” (The Daily Gleaner bic.) in 
regard tc the reluctance of persons of skill to do certain 
types Of jobs in the public servace of the country, persons 
who, it may be assumed, were products of the educational 
eystem, 1b seems that the situation may be regarded as evi- 
dence suggestive of the necessity for a "re-examination of 
the aims of education mainly in terms of the needs of the 
society” (Bacchus) Teacher kducatirons = 8:1, May, 1967750)" 


Although a good deal has already been done, and great efforts 


are still being made to effect changes in curriculum and 
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course content to bring these more in line with the needs of 
the society, for example, the teaching of local and West 
Indian History and Geography, tropical Botany and Biology, 
Civae suet c.g Never the Lessee dtwoul.dwappear that.all this, is 
rapidly being achieved without due regard for the inculca- 
taennof thosersocitally desinabile atbitudesi,,~ such) es f.a «sense 
of service, awareness and sensitivity associated with the 
Wier Concept of) citizenshipwe tlt is, toue hak .aigood 
teacher is not only a person with a certain level of pro- 
fessional expertise who succeeds in imparting a measure of 
intellectual skill and knowledge to his pupils but also, one 
Who ycanw arbiculLate, through! the pteachingsof;hisssubsjecticer-— 
tain attitudes of awareness, responsiveness and responsibil- 
ity perceived to be reflected in, and essential 25s effect- 
ive molesrelationships ain. the, larger society.) ) In fact,..as 
Bacchvas (Ope) Cite, p. 51) pointed out, “it 2s only when the 
teacher totes. tojdomthis. thatehis-work),soars, beyond the Level 
Oia skusded crattsmant .p Thenetone, once airedefinituon, of 
thewaims,.of educationieim rele tion) tos the, changing) meeds,; of 
the Jamaican environment is specified, then more emphasis 
should be placed in the schools on the whole process of 


teaching. and learning from this. perspective. 


Egalitarianism 
In regard to the. question or egalitarianism, we may 
now look at some of the directions in which some recommenda- 


tions may be suggested in an attempt to provide some 
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guidelines that might be helpful in the formulation of some 
long-term measures based on this concept. 

Clearly ,~thetceneceptthas itssbasesanvther traditional 
view that equality of educational opportunity presupposes 
notonly’ the® access*®ofoall! groupseine the! society to seme 
school; but also that the schools available should be roughly 
equal in terms of personnel, facilities and materials. 
thus) “equal edicational opportunity, vonithis! view) deals 
with the distribution of inputs to the system and not with 
Che €LStriebutionwom outputs: (Greeny;o 19 7: 27 )comOns-the 
more contemporary view, equality of educational opportunity 
is more closely associated with equality of achievement, 
that is, that "there must be a level of educational achieve- 
ment that everyone attains and that level is not determined 
by the performance of the person of least abilities" (op. 
ClU ye pe oo). 

While the Junior Secondary Schools have been provid- 
ing, a@-diversptived form of secondary education at ~ancertaan 
level tor a Larger number of Children than: had»previously 
benefited in this way, nonetheless, the selection of only a 
small percentage on the basis of an examination at the grade 
Wine level@to Hrangféer tow the existing High Schools, would 
tend to convey to the vast majority of children, for whom 
their formal education in these schools was terminal, the 
impression that they were unfit for, and, therefore, unequal 


to the challenge of coping satisfactorily with the next 
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stage of secondary education provided at the Second Cycle 
level ein the laght or the observations Made.am thas istudy, 
Lhe, continuance of this state of affairs seems undesirable, 
Provision for the majoratyaor theseschildren to: remaineon) at 
school to pursue pre-vocational courses for another two 
years is recommended. 

One related recommendation which arises from the 
suggested. expansion, of, the. High.Schools.to a)20..per.cent 
intake, is to diversify and expand the curriculum in such a 
way that the Grammar Schools take on more of a composite 
character by virtue of the.variety of .their.course offerings. 
Such a measure would no doubt promote the conditions neces- 
sary to enable the schools to cater to a wider range of 
abilities in the academic as well as the non-academic sub- 
jects. It is recognized that in a good many of these schools 
the trend is already well established in this direction, with 
the teaching of some of the technical, vocational and commer- 
cial subjects,.such -as, Technical Drawing, HomesKconomics; 
Shorthand, Typing, etc. However, the suggestion is that 
greater emphasis in these areas appears to be necessary not 
only on grounds of educational value; but particularly so in 
terms of choices for occupational roles. 

It is recognized, too, that any recommendation in 
regard to High School expansion and the diversification of 
the secondary school programme is directly related to the 


Avorlabllity of appropriately qualified sittait; but the 
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suggestion is that this recommendation would form a part of 
an overall planning perspective which it is envisaged could 
be achieved in stages over time. 

An important possible consequence of this proposal 
is the greater measure of equality of educational opportun- 
ity that it appears might be achieved in view of the larger 
number of working class children receiving within the walls 
of these schools, which traditionally were the preserve of 
an elitist minority in the society, a secondary education 
that would cater to their respective aptitudes, abilities 
and interests. But this implies a certain minimal educa- 
tional “level in’ the quality of output from the Primary 
Schools if the highest returns possible from the investment 
at the secondary level are to be realized in quantitative 
astweil as qualitative terms. “As the Editorial or the Daily 
Gleaner of June’ Ll, 1962 pointed out: 

As we see it, the essence of the educational prob- 
lem is that Jamaica's urgent and pressing need is for 
more persons of secondary education .. . money spent 
on improving the quality of Primary education increases 
the value of money spent on Secondary education: so 
that the real clash of interest is not between second- 


ary and primary education, but between quality and 
quantity. 


It appears that over the decade the "problem" referred to 
has not been solved and the "need for more persons of 
secondary education" seems at least as "urgent and pressing" 
in L072 as it was yveported to be in 1962. “The Minister o£ 


Education made the pertinent observation that "Jamaica was 


not getting sufficiently good results for the large amount 
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of money being spent on education alone" (The Daily Gleaner, 
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CHAPTER Vil 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


This Chapter presents: (a) a summary of the major 
findings of the study; (b) some general conclusions, and 


(c) some implications and general comments. 


SUMMARY 


The main object of this research was to describe and 
analyse the major developments in the field of secondary 
education in Jamaica over the ten-year period commencing 
with the achievement of Independence, i.e., between August 
GyAcloG2 and August «6, 1972... Thesstudy was directed: tocean 
examination of the main factors associated with the expan- 
Sion of secondary school facilities and the diversification 
of the secondary education programme. 

The major concern was with the Secondary High 
Schools, traditionally referred to as Grammar Schools, and 
the attempts: to shift the emphasis from the type of educa- 
tion offered at this level to two other types of educational 
institutions: the Comprehensive School and the Junior 
Secondary School. This latter school was a major innovation 
introduced into the system in 1966 by the Government of the 
day. 


The study was essentially a documentary one. The 
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data were collected in Jamaica over a four-month period 
between May and August 1972. 

A general introductory background to the study was 
provided in Chapter I. This was followed by a discussion 
and overview of the different levels in the educational 
System. It was noted that the educational system in Jamaica 
was a replica of the British metropolitan model and was 
divided into two separate sections--free Elementary educa- 
tion for the masses and Secondary education for the ruling 
classes. As far as the age of the pupils was concerned 
there was some overlap between the two systems: Primary 
(elementary) education started at the age of 6 and, except 
for the fortunate few who received scholarships to the 
secondary schools at age 11, continued until pupils reached 
the age of 15. While secondary education started at the 
age of 11 and continued until 16 (18 for those who intended 
to go on to Universities), many secondary schools had pre- 
paratory departments which enrolled pupils from the age of 
5 on a fee-paying basis. Because of this it could be said 
that the two systems were somewhat parallel, drawing their 
students from two different socio-economic groups in the 
society. However, with the introduction of adult suffrage 
in 1944 and steady political and constitutional advance 
towards self-government in 1959, a start was made in the 
direction of democratizing entry to the Grammar Schools by 


replacing, at least to some extent, ability to pay for a 
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secondary education with tests related to the potential of 
students to profit from a secondary education. This assess- 
ment was done by means of a Common Entrance Examination for 
entry into secondary schools--an examination which was intro- 
duced in 1957. A number of Government Scholarships and Free 
Places were awarded on the basis of the results of this 
examination, and there was a substantial increase in these 
awards over the next five years, during which time the 
PoOMbeweroses frome 7502 Gay elO57 toe27 34 “1nd 9061 Man lew, 
1963):53)5 an increase of about. 35 per cent. 

The structure of the educational system was then 
outlined with explanatory charts (Figures 4-6) and some of 
the problems of illiteracy were dealt with in the rest of 
Chepvcerelot. ~ vlbowas .pointed Oucstiab (ouutolt a total popula 
tion of nearly 2,000,000 some 500,000 or nearly 25 per cent 


were estimated to be functionally illiterate. 


Major Findings 

Tt Was podmeed OUT that prior to fugust 6, 2902 wien 
JaMateca achieved the status of political Independence, 
Grammar Schools were virtually the preserve of the privileged 
social groups who were a minority in the population, but who 
were likely #t6 fill elite” positions in the*scciety. “several 
studies, including those by Vernon (1961) and Manley (1963) 
particularly, have provided strong evidence in support of 
this view. Manley, for example, found that on the basis of 


the Common Entrance Examination in 1959, 45.8 per cent of the 
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Government Free Places were won by children of the profes- 
Sional and managerial class. The clerical class came next 
with 18.5 per cent, while the farmers and unskilled workers 
obtained only 2.8 and 4.2 per cent, respectively, of the 
"free place" awards. He pointed out that although 
7 ss t1eais Not known to what extent these figures 
are representative of the total population, .certaanly 
1t would appear that the farmers and unskilled workers 
Sle puesta Ge Dee ingthe tolaleent ry (Op Gla. Dp. 
There is some evidence for an estimate of this, however, in 
a study done by Bacchus (1968, Social and Economic Studies, 
VOU); NO. 2, Ds loo). He f0und that on che. basis OF the 
CceuUrpational Grstributiton Of Ene active Poboum ©oOpce an 
Jamaica in 1960: (a) 5.5 per cent consisted of persons in 
the professional, technical, administrative and supervisory 
categories; (b) clerical and skilled workers accounted for 
33° per cent, and (c) the semi-skilled and unskilled Trepre= 
sented 61 per cent. These findings suggest the extent to 
which the figures given by Manley may be regarded as "repre- 
Sencative of the total population’. “From this it may be 
Seer thet whereas the coildren of “tne “elute Voroup seemed 
to have won approximately 45 per cent of the Government 
awards in 1959, this group represented only a small percent- 
age or tne population... "By Contrast, the children of the 
semi-skilled and unskilled who constituted about 61 per cent 


of the active labour force obtained only about 7 per cent of 


the places. 


The new Government that took office in April 1962 and 
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led Jamaica into Independence on August 6 of that year, 
introduced the "70/30" formula as a compensatory mechanism to 
get more,of the working class children into the Grammar 
scheols. By this.formudas/0 perecentsof,alla"free places" 
were to be awarded to children attending the public primary 
schools--these were the children from the less affluent 
sections of the society--and the remainder went to those 
attending private and preparatory schools. This measure 
attempted to secure a more equitable distribution of educa- 
tional opportunities among the under-privileged groups in 
the society. This was the first major step in the direction 
of democratizing the admission to secondary educational 
institutions. ..An analysis of the data indicates that this 
Was ,aupracticalL.expression.of the, Government's ,poiLcy,with 
respect to egalitarianism. One of the unanticipated conse- 
quences of this step was that many of those who previously 
attended private primary schools now sought places in the 
Government primary schools. The result was increased vres- 
sure on the primary schools, already plagued by overcrowding. 
While some attempts were made at the primary level to cope 
with the increased over-crowding, at the secondary level, two 
experiments in Comprehensive type education on a non-selec- 
tive basis were undertaken--one at Frankfield in Clarendon, 

a rural parish, and the other in Kingston, the capital city. 
When financial constraints prevented the further 
development of the Comprehensive schools in accordance with 


the stated aim of the policy-makers, the Government, after 
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about two years, embarked upon its new policy of Junior 
Secondary education as outlined in the document known as the 
"New Deal for Education in Independent Jamaica", published 
ingi966.eoLktwas notedtthatercinefurtheranteLot dtiswpolicy of 
democratization in education, these schools were designed to 
provide: (a) First Cycle Secondary Education, on a free non- 
Sselectivesbasis forpealdichaldrengin the agergroupelos15, and 
(b) a diversified programme of course offerings. A small 
percentage (about 20 per cent) of the Junior Secondary School 
pupils were to be transferred at age 15 via the Grade 9 
Achievement Test to the Secondary High Schools (Grammar and 
Technical) to continue the Second Cycle of their secondary 
education. For the majority (about 80 per cent) of the 
children their education in the Junior Secondary Schools was, 
therefore, terminal. 

Another important finding was that over the period 
under study, while there was a massive expansion of second- 
ge gmececation facidities atl the Farst Cycle Glunier Secondary) 
level, the Second Cycle which included Grammar school educa- 
tion appeared to have been de-emphasized. In terms of enrol- 
mentyifor exampleypedt-was found)that between L958eand 1971 
there was not much increase in the number of pupils enrolled 
in the Grammar Schools mainly as a result of the shift of 
emphasis from this type of education to "the Ministry's new 
policy of comprehensive and bilateral education". (Ministry 
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the educational developments over the decade, the Education 
Reporter observed that "the very intake into high schools as 


a result of the Common Entrance Examination has remained 


farge lyeconstantdover®therdecades* (The Daily Gleaner: 
Augustec Slo72 ep .h47 )eIeTonaliustzeatetf thistipoermttmoere 


clearly: whereas between 1958 and 1962 there was an average 
annual increase in enrolment of 8.4 per cent in Grammar 
School enrolment, during the years between 1968 and 1971 
this figure had dropped to an annual average enrolment rate 
Ofelea6aperecents,) ©By wayrofsactualenumbers involvedjoitiewas 
noted also that for the period 1966-1970" Grammar School 
enrolment moved from 21,167 to only 23,321 at the same time 
that the figures for the Junior Secondary Schools rose from 
'e0G62ntor30eoSh tec Agdingoin termslof capitalseexpendzture 
tneurred; the Jamaica Estimates recorded a sum of °$5,5995218 
Spent onrthenconstruct#oneas dtnioreSecondarysSchoolsras 
against an expenditure of $242,762 on the existing Grammar 
Schools. 

Ashfar’ aS 'qualifiéedastafinwaseconcerned; ethesanvesti- 
gation revealed a shortage of teachers with degrees (graduate 
staff) lin the’ secondaxryshigheschools: » )This/wasmbornesout 
not only by the various official statements that appeared in 
the documents about this problem, but also by the decision 
of Government in recent years to sponsor recruiting missions 
to Britain and North America in an effort to procure the 


services of suitably qualified staff. Data on the gtaffing 
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Situation indicated that there was no overall improvement in 
the local supply of graduate staff who mainly taught in the 
Grammar’ Schools. i Olt was) found! thatawhereaseine1962 graduate 
staffi represented 59.8 per! cent of» the! teaching: force’ -in 
the high®schools; 7 by»1970 thernumber! of graduate teachers on 
thesstefitoft thee forty? (40) ‘high schools amounted to, only 
62.7 per’ cent,) with the heavier concentration of this number 
Invthesiurban Schoolsen i Thisewaca sondespiceathe, factethatethe 
Output of graduates from the University of the West Indies 
increased considerably during these years. In the Comprehen- 
Sive Schools in 1969-70 the situation with respect to the 
per cent of graduate staff (15.4 per cent) was deemed to 
leave much to be desired. Such data as were available for 
the Junior Secondary Schools revealed only the number of 
certificated teachers and non-graduate subject specialists. 
There were, however, indications that only a small percent- 
age of the teachers in these schools had university degrees. 
iveredara to: the stafti-=pupid ratios: for tuese types.ol 
schools, the findings indicated an over-all decreasing trend 
Sorthiet on 1970, for examole, the ratio. ror Crammar Schools 
was 1920, Junior Secondary Schools, 1:34 and Comprehensive 


Schools, L228. 


The Comprehensive and Junior Secondary Schools. 
The study suggested that the Government's lack of 
attention to Grammar School education over the period was 


directly related to the official policy of democratizing 
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access to secondary education by emphasizing, firstly, (a) 
Comprehensive type education and, secondly, (b) Junior 
secondary education. This policy was in keeping with the 
social philosophy of egalitarianism which was propounded by 
ENE edMIni stration thet took Orlice:ineApra| 1962) and 
remained the Government of Jamaica until February 29, 1972. 
The Comprehensive School was an early attempt at 
diversifying the secondary education programme, an attempt 
which was perceived by the then Minister of Education, the 
main proponent of the experiment, as 
-*2 .« NOt Ohly the natural way for a democracy Lo 
erder the post-primary schooling of a given, area, but 
also is essential for the development of a truly 
aemocratic society, (Ministry Paper, wo. 2 oy! Ibs). 
Quite apart from the educational and practical benefits that 
were stated as some of the advantages of such an experiment, 
the egalitarian dimension dominated the considerations that 
determined the introduction of these educational experiments. 
The three main components of the concept of Comprehensive 


education in the sense in which it was understood by the 


policy makers was as follows: 


1, The democratization of access to secondary 
schools; 
2. The diversification of the content of secondary 


education, and 
9) Whe velimination of selection an tavour of auco= 
matic entry, with the provision of opportunities 


for children who are late developers to receive 
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a secondary eqvication appropriate stowthe:s 
aptitudes, abilities and interests. 

The aim was that the Comprehensive Schools should accommo- 
dateschildren.,onja non-selective. basis from the age of 12; 
but, Sincesthe brightest of this age-group wowld already 
have been selected for entry to the Grammar Schools on the 
basis of the Common Entrance Examination, only a relatively 
small number of the more academically able from this source 
would be enrolled to pursue grammar and technical school 
eourses. They would continue at school until age 17, i.e., 
Grade 11, and have an achievement rating in most instances 
equivalent to the standard of the Jamaica Certificate of 
Education (now replaced by the Jamaica School Certificate 
Examination) and, in some A ESEESACEIS A at the level of the 
C.@. Fay ate the, Ordinary Level ("0% Level). For, the most of 
the children, however, i.e., approximately 80 per cent, their 
formal education in these schools would be terminal at age 
ee 

The original intention as stated in the records was 
to proceed with the establishment of a number of these types 
of schools throughout the island. Trench Town Comprehensive, 
sited in the capital city of Kingston, and Frankfield 
Comprehensive in the rural parish of Clarendon in which the 
former Minister resides, were to be the first. The pro- 
grammes in these schools were to have a specific emphasis 


on the importance of manual skills and agriculture. 
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Provision was made for the teaching of Agricultural Science 
at Frenkfieldgwhth ateGaperopriaternural setbeng:) @fiacrad 
optimism for the success of the Comprehensive Schools was 
based on the» performance of a group of’ senior pupils: from 
four selected Primary Schools who were coached by some of 
the most competent teachers in the schools for the Cambridge 
School Certificate Examination. By comparison with the per- 
formance of the Secondary Grammar School candidates for the 
Veater|I58=1960' and 1962" (Vides Tantee25), Chapter 5, p..229)), 
the primary school candidates had a higher percentage of 
passes. However, there were major methodological weaknesses 
in this study; for example, there was no control ‘group in 
the Grammar Schools. 

Some of the more important observations that were 
made about the Comprehensive Schools in the study are 
summarised as follows: 

[Is The fact that only a comparatively small) propor-— 
tion of the student body achieved a measure of 
success as adjudged by their performance in the 
G.C.E. Examination tended to promote in the minds 
of the general public an unfavourable comparison 
with the existing high schools; 

2. It seemed questionable whether some of the more 
lofty claims for the Comprehensive Schools in 
terms of social integration can be regarded as 


anything more than an ideal; 
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3. The large percentage of pupils for whom their 
formal education is terminal at age 15 appeared 
not to be equipped with the skills essential to 
ensure gainful employment for them in the 


society. 


The Junior Secondary Schools 

The establishment of these schools was legitimized 
by another legislative act of the Government of the day and 
published in a Ministry Paper, No. 73 under the caption, 
"New Deal for Education in Independent Jamaica" (December 
1966). These schools represented the major educational 
innovation of the decade and, like the Comprehensive Schools, 
were a practical expression of a policy that was conceived 
and executed by the main change-agent, the former Minister 
of Education. Since these schools were miniature models of 
the Comprehensive Schools, reflecting the same social 
philosophy of egalitarianism, it was not difficult to pro- 
ceed with the implementation of such a programme on a large 
scale, once the necessary loan was procured from the World 
Bank and other international lending agencies. The actual 
amount earmarked for this purpose was recorded as E7 million 
Oreapproximate ly USSi6s Semillon.” Ther policiés*andtpro= 
grammes contained in the official document, "New Deal for 
Education in Independent Jamaica", were anchored in the 
recommendations of the UNESCO Planning Mission which visited 


Jamaica from September to November 1964 at the invitation of 
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the Government. 

The. overall planypostullated a? complete Untegrated 
educational system on a four-dimensional model as follows: 

Primary Education 

First Cycle Secondary (Junior Secondary) 

Second Cycle Secondary 

POs t-cecendany 
In the restructured system, public primary and secondary 
education was to be divided into grades in this order: 

Primary Schools - Grades 1-6 (Ages 6-12) 


First Cycle Secondary - Grades 7-9 (Ages 12-15) 
(Junior Secondary) 


Second Cycle Secondary - Grades 7-13 (Ages 12-19) 
Aboine age.or 12 all children enrolled’ in the primary schools 
were transferred on a non-selective basis to the Junior 
Secondary Schools. AL “the age of 15, 42.¢., et the Grade 9 
level, a small proportion (about 20 per cent) would go on 
to Second Cycle Secondary Education in the separate Grammar, 
Technical and Vocational Schools in the system on the 
strength of their performance in the Grade 9 Achievement 
Test--set and administered by the Ministry of Education. 
For the vast majority their formal education in the Junior 
Secondary Schools would ena, which meant, in effect, that 
at 15 these children came on to the labour market and, as 
the evidence suggested, helped to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. Among the long-term objectives were: (a) com- 


pulsory education throughout the island for all children 
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between the ages of 6 and 15 and, (b) free secondary educa- 
Eon" forwall the l2='S ageNgrotip by L980" AThectatger ddte 
forthe! construction fof tthe proposed™fifty JunionssSecondary 
Sehools *was°1969.e. Thastgoal twastnetiachievedeuntrl 1972. 

Like the Comprehensive Schools, the Junior Secondary 
school programmes have a heavy practical bias. Provision 
was Made in the projections for 79,000 places in 1970 at the 
First Cycle Secondary level out of an estimated population 
of 165,000. Out of an estimated population of 186,200 child- 
ren in the 15-19 age group, i.e., at the Second Cycle level, 
the number to be enrolled in the individual types of existing 
secondary schools--Grammar, Technical and Vocational--did 
not represent more than 14.3 per cent. The heavy emphasis 
on Junior Secondary education is also reflected in the com- 
paratively larger percentage increase in enrolment from ll 
per cent in 1965 to 47.9 per cent in 1970 as against a mere 
.6 per cent increase in the enrolment figure of 11.7 per cent 
for the same age group in the Grammar and other types of 
secondary schools. 

Although one of the major stated aims of the Junior 
Secondary Schools was to help in generating and augmenting 
the supply of manpower skills as quickly as possible, the 
study suggests that in this respect the measure of achieve- 
ment seemed only minimal. A manpower survey in 1960 put 
the number of persons required for a variety of jobs ranging 


from professional, business and executive to technicians and 
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Grattsmen at 227,000, while, at the same time, onlyn6 5,000 
persons were estimated as having received a secondary educa- 
tion. From these figures the magnitude of the task that 
faced the administration to restructure and develop the 
educational system to respond more effectively to the man- 


power needs of the society can be appreciated. 


Economie Prircrency 

There is no doubt that there were deep concerns on 
the part of the policy-makers over the period about the 
necessity for the educational system, particularly at the 
secondary level, to provide an adequate supply of graduates 
with the appropriate levels of skills to fill positions in 
a variety of occupational categories in the country. These 
concerns were summed up in the words of the Leader of the 
Parliamentary Opposition in 1971 (now the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica): 

Our educational system is the one instrument by which 

we can transform our society by raising its levels of 


skills and changing its attitudes (The New Clarion. 
Kingston, Jamaica: November-December 1971, Vol. 7, No. 


Bye at Sicvalal ey me 
The situation in regard to the lack of skilled manpower was 
evident at the beginning of the post-Independence period. 
In the Budget “Speech of the Minister of Finance in 1962, it 
was pointed out that there were 626 vacancies at the time 
ranging from the administrative to the Cechnical areas. “The 
situation grew worse by 1967, according to the figures given 


by a manpower survey carried out in that year. The results 
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indicated a shortage of 1,800 professional, skilled and semi- 
skilled persons required to service the various sectors of 
theseconomy. bythe terminal year Ob this study, #176.) in 
i972, the projections of the survey were confirmed, * for in 
June of 1972, the number of vacancies existing in the Govern- 
ment service was given as 4,506 in the categories ranging 
from professional to technical. Further,the shortage of 
graduate teachers to man the Secondary High Schools, as 
confirmed by the necessity for several Government recruiting 
missions in recent years, illustrates the magnitude of the 
problem in regard to the manpower needs of the society. 
Appendix 3, Figure 9, p. 219, provides evidence in support 
of this statement. 

It may be recalled that two of the major objectives 

of the Junior Secondary Schools were: 

(a) To raise the level of students entering second- 
cycle schools in crdéer that the Level of these 
outputs may in turn be raised; and 

(o)- To equip children in the age group 12 to i4 
with a minimum degree of skills to be better 
able to service manpower needs, and in this 
regard to expand the employment horizons of 
persons entering the labour force at the age 
of 15 and to make that education immediately 
functional on entering the labour force. 


Having regard to the fact that only a small proportion of the 
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Junior Secondary school population (approximately 20 per 
cent) >was eligible for Second Cycle education, and. the 
suggestion from the findings of the study that a good many 
of the remainder of those students whose education was 
terminal tateulS? did notwhave! the, required Jevels. of skills 
for ‘the world of work, it does not seem, that. the objectives 
in these respects were realized. All the evidence indicates 
that the policies and programmes relating to secondary 
school development reflected first and foremost the Govern- 
ment's commitment to equity. Although there were obvious 
concerns at the national level about the performance of the 
educational system to produce an adequate supply of higher 
manpower skills to cope more effectively with the demands of 
the economy, it seemed that the efforts in this respect 


have Sfallen*stbstantially, far vshort .of .the»goal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are drawn from this 
research. With the attainment of Independence there were 
pressures from the Jamaican electorate for better social and 
economic conditions. These were reflected in a greater 
demand for secondary education as a way of achieving these 
goals. The Government of the day responded with sensitivity 
and concern. This was done by the attempts that were made to 
replace the colonial elitist model of secondary education 
by democratizing access to secondary educational institutions. 


In the post-independence decade, the period covered by this 
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reseauch a Laue qreater number of children fromthe Dower 
socio-economic group in the society were given a measure of 
secondary education to which they might not otherwise have 
been exposed. 

Secondly, it seemed that in the attempt to provide 
more secondary education to a greater number of "culturally- 
disadvantaged" children, and at the same time to ensure an 
adequate supply of a variety of upper- and middle-management 
skills to service the economy, the de-emphasis of Grammar 
School education associated with an inadequate output of 
Sudtablywqualitied graduates, icontributedseto the critical 
shortsfalls" in the level of skills» referred) to. 

This shortage of persons with the appropriate levels 
of skills may be judged in part against the situation de- 
scribed by the new Minister of Education when he pointed out 
that 

Z presently there were 2,506 vacant positions in 
the a Service--from the eee ea down to the 


clerical grade--which could not be filled (The Daily 
Gleaner: Kingston), Jamaica, sully 2275) 1972) "pe. -19):. 


The same report attributed to the Minister recorded his con- 
cerns about the performance of the High Schools in turning 
out an adequate supply of qualified graduates. The figures 
quoted in support of these concerns are revealing. In 1966 
of the 3,310 candidates from the Grammar Schools who sat the 
Gec.e. "O" Level Pxamination,,. less than o0, per cent. passed 
three or more subjects. Only 304 of these successful candi- 


dates passed at the “appropriate Level to qualify them for 
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entry to the Government Service. In 1967, out of a total 
entry of 3,240, a slight decrease over the previous year, 
only 1759) entrants gained three or more subjects, ive., less 
than 50 per cent. Of this number, only 395 obtained quali- 
fications that made them eligible for employment in the 
Government Service. Although there was some increase in 
the number of passes in 1971 when 2,362 candidates out of a 
total entry of 4,170 passed in three or more subjects, i.e., 
about 56 per cent, nonetheless, the situation appeared to 
have remained substantially the same in terms of the 
inadequacy of the supply "to meet our demands". (The Daily 
Gleanet: (Op. Cit, Dp. 19). "Making retenence an another 
context to the inadequate returns from the yearly national 
expenditure of approximately $50 million on education, the 
Minister pointed out that where the Jamaica School Certifi- 
cate Examination (formerly the Jamaica Certificate of Educa- 
tion) was concerned, of the 44,000 candidates who sat the 
examination 1% 1 to ls subjects, “19,000 Gr 40 per -cent 
never passed a single subject" (The Daily Gleaner, November 
yale wet 2 hy APS eae ee 

The reasonable conclusion in the light of these 
observations is that one of the consequences of the emphasis 
on egalitarianism in providing secondary education for a 
greater number of the Jamaican population resulted in a 
relative shortfall of people who had completed their educa- 


tion in secondary schools. This meant that a smaller 
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proportion of the number of graduates were eligible to pro- 
CEGd (OC UNiVverci ty OF LO. Ctner ianstitutacons of further 
ecucation for Eraining inthe sequired skills to service the 
economy. Because Government salary scales tended to be 
fairly fixed in the sense that increases depended mainly on 
annual service increments--which were relatively modest--and 
promotion over time, the skills that were in short supply 
fevened a higher premium Gimrthe eH ie oe Soe oee of industry 
and commerce. Non-government wage scales were thus well 

in advance of remuneration for government service and 
teaching. 

Again, the fact that the Junior Secondary Gchools 
were operating side by side with a selective type of second- 
ary education traditionally associated with achievement and 
social prestige, appeared in the perception of the general 
public to have been inconsistent with the principles and 
practice of equity. This was especially the case since the 
secondary education that was being offered in these schools 
Was at a lower level only.) or “the Vasc marterity ore chiie 
ren formal secondary education ended at age fLiriteecn. 

Another Conclusion crawn from thvs=study 2s "thar af 
educational innoVations had been introduced at a somewhat 
slower pace there would have been time for a periodic 
a@ppraical of the programmes “Thus, valuable Information mignt 


have been forthcoming to aid am the decision-making process 


at the national level. 
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Finally, in light of some of the educational weak- 
nesses which this investigation has identified, the stage 
has now been reached in Jamaica where a good deal more 
research must be done in company with both planning and exe- 


eution of educational innovations. 


Implications and General Comments 

This research has implications which apply both to 
the educational system studied and to educational adminis- 
tration Lurther aticia. Ineeddreron, comments are of fered 
which have both local and wide spread applicability. 

In view of the vastly increased numbers of children 
from the lower socio-economic homes of Jamaica who now have 
the opportunity to attend the Secondary Grammar Schools, 
there is the need for much more consideration to be given to 
modifying if not, in some instances, replacing altogether, 
the traditional approaches to the whole teaching-learning 
Process Within the schools.) Im; this connecticn, far more 
attention to the development of the skills of oral and 
Written communication is indicated. This observation seens 
justieered)on. the basis. thate a. a meaningiul actempt-1s5 to be 
Made to operationalize the concept of egalitarianism then it 
appears that this applies not only to equality of opportunity 
in terms of access to secondary education for all groups in 
the society; but also in terms of -cqually satisfactory learn= 
ing conditions conducive to achievement. In this respect, 


far more resource materials, such as books, pamphlets and 
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Magazines, instructional and audio-visual aids need to be 
made available, for these are greatly lacking in the post- 
primary schools in Jamaica, as Gayle (1964) suggested from 
the, findingsjof his) study. {"GuidanecesServices,in-selected 
Post-Primary Schools in Jamaica", Unpublished doctoral dis- 
Sercation, Cornell University). 

Further, with the establishment of a large number of 
Junior Secondary Schools throughout the island, de-centrali- 
zation of educational administration in terms of the setting 
up of regional offices would appear to be an important 
requirement at this time. One major factor that is suggested 
in justification of this is that the co-ordination between 
the programmes at the First Cycle Secondary (Junior Second- 
ary) level, i.e., Grades 7-9, and those at the corresponding 
levels in the Second Cycle Secondary Schools (High Schools) 
appears as yet unrealized to the extent where a desirable 
degree of continuity between the two levels of the system 
has been achieved. What this means is that only a small 
proportion of the number of those children who were trans- 
ferred from the Junior Secondary Schools. to, the High Schools 
on the basis of the Grade 9 Achievement Test were of the 
eguiavalentestandardsto fiitointko, Grade) l0p,ofytheghigh schools. 
This seems to be an important organizational problem that is 
part of the wider area of administration controlled by the 
Ministry of -<Education,in, Kingston; .the,capitalycitys+s In 


order to ensure that a proper linkage is established to 
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facilitate the whole educational process in accordance with 
the concept of equity, ‘the’ need “exists for the establishment 
Of auxiliary administrative sub-units with decision-making 
powers at points conveniently located near the schools them- 
selves. 

It is true that there are Education Officers in the 
field, but these are not enough to carry out all the duties 
Of “OLfice work “in “addition telvrsPts “te, and @sipexzvisten of, 
schools in widely scattered rural areas. It would seem that 
a new cadre of these officials is also required--profession- 
als who are equally familiar with education at different 
levels of the system. Also, the necessity for the field 
officers to make frequent visits into Kingston to obtain 
decisions of one kind or another from the Permanent Secret- 
aryvor his advisors at the Ministry of Education tends to 
restrict a good deal of their time to travelling in connec- 
tion with matters that might very well have been dealt with 
in the field if there was more decentralization of the pro- 
cess of educational administration. The perceived benefit 
of this could mean the all-round improvement in communication 
and the likelihood of speedier attention to problems on the 
spot. In this respect, much more could be hoped for in 
terms of the increased efficiency of the schools. 

Again, having regard to the fact that democratization 
Of the access to Secondary education has brought into the 


school more children of widely differing abilities, aptitudes 
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and interests from the lower socio-economic groups in the 
society, the time has come for more attention to be devoted 
to the non-examinable subjects that lend themselves to more 
diverse forms of aesthetic and artistic expression. At the 
moment, aS was suggested in the study, there seems to be too 
great a pre-occupation with the end-results of a secondary 
education solely in terms of examination results and certifi- 
cates. This point was made by the Joint Association of 
Headmasters and Headmistresses at one of their Meetings in 
Kingston in 1962 when it was proposed that 
- . . the Government and employers should accept the 

recommendations of the Headmasters and Headmistresses 

aeseto the ability Of «therm pupils satnerstian sto .bel y 

solely on examination results (Minutes of the Joint 

Association of Headmasters and Headmistresses. Kingston, 

wamaica: April £9, 1962, sUnpubpl ished) + 

Finally, this study might have implications for new 

perspectives on school organization in terms of staff-pupil 
relationships, particularly in view of the lowering of the 
VOuInGg age 0 1S years; and, “the importance of Parent-Teacher 
Pesociations in terms Of tieir primary function in “promoting 


a more meaningful relationship between the school and the 


community. 
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EPILOGUE 


When a society decides--as many have lately done--to 
transform its "elitist" educational system into one that will 
Serve the mass of the people, and when it further decides to 
use that system as an instrument for national development, 
it is beset by many novel problems. One is that while many 
more people want more education, they do not necessarily 
want the kind of education that under new circumstances is 
most likely to serve both their own future best interests 
and the best interests of national development. Most 
students naturally hope that education will help them get a 
good job in their developing society. But their job prefer- 
ences are often dictated by a prestige-carrying hierarchy of 
jobs, set in the past, which does not fit the new hierarchy 
of manpower requirements bearing on economic growth. When 
the incentive structure and the employment demands of the 
market place also reflect the old hierarchy of prestige, 
there is a serious disjunction between the nation's manpower 


needs and its actual manpower demands (Coombs, 1968:7). 
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WRITER'S NOTE: The Daily Gleaner is the only national 
newspaper in Jamaica and commands a very wide 
circulation. Numerous issues covering the entire 
period from 1962 to 1972 were reviewed for material 
relevant to this research. These would appear to be 
EGO copious Tor individual listing here. Some of 
the more important references from this source which 
are cited in the study are fully identified. 
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APPENDIX 2. 


The Shortage of Graduate 
Teachers in Jamaica 
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A TEAM CHOSEN to re- 
cruit foreign teachers on 
two-year contracts left the 
island yesterday for about 
feur and a half weeks. They 
will spend two weeks in the 
United Kingdom, one week 
in Canada, and eleven davs 
in the U.S.A. 


Government has decided to 
send this team abroad, says Mr. 
FLORIZEL GLASSPOLE, Min- 
ister of Education, because of 
ithe shortage of graduate teachers 
in_Jamaica. : 


Figure 8 


Advertisement from the Daily Gleaner, 
May 319 972 bel 0. concerning 
the shortage of High School 


Graduate Teachers in 


Jamaica 
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APPENDIX 3. 


The Need for Skilled Personnel 
in Jamaica 
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Jamaica wants professiona! men and women to 
become involved in a massive program of develop- 
ment. 


Jamaica needs architects — and architect planners 
— engineers (civil electrical, mechanical, telecom- 
munications Agricultural, hydraulics and sanitary, 
hydrologists, quantity surveyors — land surveyors 
— specialists. Medical officers (consultants tn path- 
ology, (Pediatrics), radiology, radiotherapy, anesth- 
etics, ophthalmology, psychiatry), medical officers 
(nurses). Dental surgeons—Veterinary officers— 
economists—sociologists—-economic planners— 
statisticians—actuaries—administrative officers— 
physiotherapists, medical technologists—auditors. 
Jamaica offers attractive terms of service, a variety 
of allowances and benefits, good career prospects. 


Jamaica urgently invites you — especially Jamai- 
can Nationals—to apply and a resume of qualifica- 
tions and experience to: 


JAMAICAN HIGH COMMISSION 
85 RANGE ROAD, SUITES 202 TO 204 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, KIN 
856 


For further information contact 


Mr. Lance Booth At 489-0831 


Join us in an adventure of Chailenge ...and 
Opportunity 


Figure 9 


Advertisement from The Edmonton Journal, 
March 17,, 19737 ‘concerning the 
need for skilled personnel 
in Jamaica 
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